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RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


Preliminary Statement from the Annual Meeting* 


The Religious Education Association has a two-fold objective : 
To — the religious forces of our country with the educational 
eal; 
To inspire the educational forces of our country with the re- 
ligious ideal. 


For a great many years the Association has tried to infuse religious education 
with progressive educational methods. Constantly it has urged that religion is 
acquired in the same way that any other aspect of our cultural heritage is acquired 
—through a long continued process of educational nurture. Our members have 
been pioneers in improving methods by which religion is taught, and improving 
literary and other aids for teaching religion. Modern, progressive religious 
education owes much to their efforts. 

The Association has contributed significantly to the development of the 
scientific approach in understanding religion. Our members have sought to interpret 
religion, and the Bible, in terms that scientific men could understand and approve. 
There can be no conflict, they maintained, between science and religion. If religion 
is true, and if science is true, any conflict between them must be apparent rather 
than real. Perhaps both religion and science need reinterpretation. The Associa- 
tion has contributed in important ways to the resolution of this problem. We have 
aided in making clear the essential nature of religion to a scientific world. 

For years we have worked at this task, and shall continue to work. Last year, 
however, we modified our emphasis. Instead of asking, What can education 
contribute to religion, we began to inquire, What can religion contribute to 
education. The increasing tendency to secularization so evident in our time can 
be countered only by an increasing effort at spiritualization. 

We in America believe in our schools. We pour enormous sums of money 
into them, and we insist that our children shall spend at least their ten most 
formative years attending schools. We have gone beyond childhood and developed 
vast programs of secondary education. We have generously sprinkled our country- 
side and our cities with colleges, universities and professional schools. Of late 
years the importance of continuing education through adult life has caught our 
attention. 

An unfortunate interpretation of the principle which traditionally has separated 
the administration of church and state has removed the teaching of religion from 
public schools—not merely sectarian religion, but practically all religion. As a 
result, we have witnessed an increasing secularization of American life, and, as 
some would say, we are rapidly developing a nation of religious, if not spiritual, 
illiterates. 

The Religious Education Association has sensed this problem for many years. 
We have sought to discover how religious education and public education may 
be so interrelated that the net product might become a spiritually and religiously 
literate nation. Not ignoring the continuing need to inspire the churches with the 
educational ideal, we are now definitely seeking to inspire the educational forces 
of America with the religious ideal. 

“The Meaning and Place of Religion in the Total Educational Experience of 
Children, Youth, and Adults’—this is the way it was phrased at the Annual 
Meeting just held. Educational experience is gained at home, it is gained in 
school and college, it comes through participation in worth while movements. It 
can ignore religion and produce a culture that is barren, sterile, and secular. 
Or it can be infused with the spirit of religion and make life full and rich and free. 

To inspire the educational forces of our country with this ideal, and to con- 
tribute toward its realization, is the objective toward which the Association will 
work during the next several years. 

Laird T. Hites, Editor. 


*Fuller statement on the annual meeting for 1941 will be published in the July-September issue. 
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DEVELOPING AN INDIGENOUS RELIGIOUS PROGRAM IN 
A STATE UNIVERSITY 


Epwarp W. BLAKEMAN* 


N EFFICIENT correlation and ad- 
ministration of the religious agencies 
at the institutions of higher learning in 
the United States would vastly improve 
American education and definitely serve 
our culture. Indigenous religious educa- 
tion at the college level and on a national 
scale should be the aim. 

In 1930 a new administration at the 
University of Michigan, led by a zoolo- 
gist who had been in the research, teach- 
ing, and executive staffs for a dozen 
years, accepted as a problem and an edu- 
cational opportunity the administration of 
a religious enterprise with a view to the 
spiritual development of students. 

In a lecture in 1932 President Alex- 
ander G. Ruthven said, “The unity for 
which we struggle is, according to science, 
to be acquired by building toward God 
upon a knowledge of human character- 
istics, the nature of the world, and the 
inter-relations of man and his environ- 
ment. In the building of our concept each 
individual has a part, for better or for 
worse, and must be equipped by faith and 
study for his task.’”” 

Some of the questions formulated as 
a basis of action at that time are being 
graphically stated today by Dr. Bernard 
E. Meland,’ who puts to college leaders 
such questions as—How can we know the 
discoveries of the microscope and the tele- 
scope without missing the principle of life 
itself? How shall I understand the lab- 
oratory and the factory, with their ar- 
tificial productions, without discounting 
growth as we see it in nature? How may 
we live in this machine age with its vast 





*Counselor in Religious Education, University 
of Michigan. 

*Ruthven, Alexander G., “Ethical and Religious 
Vaiues in Education,” Reticious Epucation, 
April, 1932, page 327. 

*Meland, Bernard E., “Spiritual Outreach of the 
Liberal Arts College,” Reticious Epuca- 
TION, October-December, 1940, page 219 f. 


extension of power without loss of our 
personal status and a dwarfing of the cre- 
ative faculty? How shall man thrive on 
quantity and measurement without miss- 
ing the significance of essence or being? 
In this article, however, we shall aim 
to describe the work being undertaken, 
rather than to discuss the theory which 
undergirds it. 


Due to the separate disciplines such as 
law, medicine, and engineering, as well as 
the break up of each college into depart- 
ments, there is a tendency for each schol- 
ar to squat and claim a reservation rather 
than to relate and share an experience. 
When the list of professional schools 
within a university, each with its internal 
grouping, reaches twelve or fourteen, any 
dream about indigenous religious educa- 
tion of the student body seems audacious. 
However, we have been pleasantly sur- 
prised at the willingness of the colleges 
within the university to include provisions 
for religion and ethics alongside of the 
other concentration areas. To reduce that 
passive willingness to active enterprise is 
another matter. In fact, the final willing- 
ness of faculties to cooperate has brought 
a different embarrassment. We are con- 
fronted with the companion problem of 
motivation, namely: Will students use 
the class room facilities being offered? A 
curricular basis for the more general re- 
ligious training which we have in view is 
beginning to be possible. 

The College of Literature, Science and 
the Arts has recently adopted a Degree 
Program in Religion and Ethics as re- 
corded in outline on an opposite page. The 
curricular element of the development was 
not the initial phase, but rather one of the 
outcomes of administrative studies, coun- 
seling experience, faculty-student collabo- 
ration and a selecting of ends and means 
by clergy and lay leaders present on the 
campus at the time. 
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Official introduction to this area of con- 
centration, open to Juniors, was presented 
by Professor Leroy Waterman, Chairman 
of the Department of Oriental Languages 
and Literatures. A committee of seven 
with Dr. Waterman as the chairman is to 
administer the program. The committee 
is fully aware that the present program is 
weak at the point of Christianity, how- 
ever satisfying it may be for religion in 
general. 

The statement reads: 

“Religion exists only in individuals, and 
there is no one channel of life through 
which religion expresses itself completely. 
From the standpoint of the individual, re- 
ligion may be described as a continuous 
process of inner adjustment of personality 
in relation to the external environment, 
for the definite purpose of preserving the 
highest values of which the individual is 
aware. Religion emerges in all sorts of 
life activities, particularly in such as have 
social significance. It would be quite im- 
possible, therefore, for a university cur- 
riculum, which seeks to understand and 
interpret the history of man’s life on the 
earth and the culture he has produced, to 
avoid the inclusion of a large amount of 
religious material. 


“Tt is with this thought in mind that 
the present concentration program in re- 
ligion and ethics has been planned and 
formulated. The University as a state in- 
stitution has no occasion to deal with in- 
stitutional or sectarian forms of religion. 
The Renaissance period of European his- 
tory cannot adequately be surveyed, how- 
ever, without including a very significant 
section of church history. The history of 
thought cannot be made complete without 
including the history of the great reli- 
gions. Psychology, philosophy, sociology, 
and anthropology would all be incomplete 
without the inclusion of their religious 
aspects. Art has often found its climax 
in religious expressions. Hebrew and the 
Semitic languages cannot be taught fully 
without including the literature of the 
Old Testament, while Hellenistic Greek 
includes the New Testament and the 
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Church Fathers. These examples are by 
no means exhaustive but rather illustra- 
tive of the ramifying possibilities of reli- 
gion and ethics in the regular curriculum. 
Hitherto these elements have been scat- 
tered, and, so far as the student was con- 
cerned, lost in the maze of courses. 

“Tt is the purpose of this program to 
make available to students courses rich in 
religious content and, by arranging them 
as parts of an orderly whole, to present 
the basic facts of religion as it has mani- 
fested itself in significant human experi- 
ences through the ages. The course mate- 
rial has been arranged, therefore, to em- 
phasize the fact that religion is basically 
a part of life and to enable the student 
to comprehend it, first as an aspect of civ- 
ilization, second as an aspect of thought, 
and third as an aspect of social relation- 
ships and institutions. It is not a static 
force; it is, rather, a dynamic one which 
readily takes on new forms to meet chang- 
ing human needs. 

“Tt is not the purpose of this program 
to train students specifically for any par- 
ticular professional religious calling, but 
to prepare them for intelligent spiritual 
citizenship and moral leadership in our 
modern world.”” 


The theory of indigenous or functional 
religious education stresses the wisdom of 
offering courses in the philosophy of re- 
ligion in the philosophy department, psy- 
chology of religion in the psychology de- 
partment, sociology of religion in the 
sociology department, etc. Thus no stu- 
dent, psychologically, moves out of his 
general education to enter into his re- 
ligious education. As a result, the courses 
in the area of religious concentration are 
given in the departments of Anthropology, 
Astronomy, Education, English, Geology, 
Greek, History, Oriental Languages, Phi- 
losophy, Physics, Psychology, Sociology, 
and Zoology. 

In the College of Education a Master 
of Arts degree is offered. The minimum 





®The Choice of a Field of Concentration, Col- 
lege of Literature, Science and the Arts, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, pages 41, 42. 
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credit of the degree is 24 hours, 18 of 
which must be gained in residence. The 
remaining 6 may be (a) transferred, (b) 
taken as part-time courses, or (c) taken 
in extension ; or any combination of these. 
The 24 hours must form an approved se- 
quence and may not include work given in 
an undergraduate college. The courses 
offered in this sequence are as follows: 
REQUIRED COURSES: 
10 hours 

Education: 

Philosophy of Education, or 

Problems of Educational Sociology 

History of Education 

Principles of Guidance and Adjust- 

ment, or 

The Mental Hygiene of Adolescence 

Seminar in Character Education, or 

Seminar in History of Education 


CoGNATE COURSES: 
8 to 12 hours 
English: 
The English Bible, Its Literary Aspects 
and Influence 
World Literature and Its Background 


Oriental Languages: 
Knowing the Bible 
The History of Israel 
The History of Religions 
The Lands and Peoples of the Near 
East 
Mohammedan Civilization and Religion 
The Bible as Literature 
Philosophy: 
Systematic Ethics 
Aesthetics 
The History of Aesthetics 
Social Philosophy 
The Philosophy of Value 
The Philosophy of Plato 
The Philosophy of Religion 
Psychology: 
Psychology and Religion 
Psychology of the Normal Personality 
Psychology for Social Service Workers 


Sociology: 
Problems of Poverty and Dependency 
Criminology 


Social Psychology 
Juvenile Delinquency 
The Family 

Social Institutions 

Social Legislation 
Community Organization 
Sociology of Religion 


ELective Courses In Epucation: 


2 to 6 hours 
Any courses counting for graduate 
credit may be elected, but the fol- 
lowing are suggested : 


Education: 


Construction of Elementary School 
Curriculum 
Educational Problems of Unemployed 
Youth 
Principles of Personnel Management 
Social Interpretation 
Character Education 
Psychology of Child Development 
Education of Young Children 
Parent Education 
The Teaching of Literature in the Ele- 
mentary School 
Vocational Guidance and Placement 
As in the case of the program in Reli- 
gion and Ethics in the College of Litera- 
ture, Science and the Arts, our offering 
needs to be strengthened at certain points ; 
notably in Post-Biblical Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and Principles of Religious Lead- 
ership. The Freer manuscripts attract 
New Testament scholars and our Insti- 
tutes and Clinics offer practical training 
for religious counselors. Hence there may 
be a chance to strengthen the curriculum 
at these points in the near future. 
Soctat GrowTH 
At Michigan a series of attempts had 
been made to delegate religious training 
to leaders outside the staff or faculty. 
How to coordinate or unify or systema- 
tize was the major administrative prob- 
lem. A review of these by types will sug- 
gest why it has taken ten years to intro- 
duce the work. 
The first agency was denominational. 
One hundred years ago the churches 
looked upon our civic university as an 
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infringement. Missionary societies and 
prayer groups of good proportions early 
came to surround the daily chapel. Church 
bodies of the state made very definite de- 
mands. Christianity fastened upon the 
young institution various church patterns 
of religious expression.‘ 


In 1858 the second type of agency ar- 
rived. The Student Christian Association 
gathered all of those efforts into a definite 
evangelical movement. This was a dis- 
tinct educational advance. For about thirty 
years that trend toward a voluntary type 
of religious activity definitely influenced 
the student body, and its spirit is still a 
creative factor. The commitment of stu- 
dents to religious callings, which was 
greatly augmented during that period, has 
continued with fair regularity through the 
years. Our alumni are able to report that 
about five hundred of their members en- 
tered the ministry, evangelical or medical 
missionary work, Christian Association 
secretaryships, religious education duties, 
or became teachers in Christian schools 
and colleges established in other countries. 
The map of these stations with its one 
hundred dots in China and a few in seven 
other lands, shows also that ten percent 
of those who entered in religious callings 
were of Oriental races, some of whom 
have presided over great educational in- 
stitutions in the Far East, while others 
became creative leaders in America as 
well. 


Following those earlier periods great 
lectureships were created. These may be 
thought of as the third agency. They 
functioned in the revival period and dur- 
ing the days of Chautauqua enthusiasm, 
bringing to the campus such voices as 
those of Henry Drummond, Joseph Park- 
er, Lyman Abbott, and in more recent 
times, Graham Taylor, William F. Mc- 
Dowell, Albert Parker Fitch, and John R. 
Mott. The Henry Martin Loud lectures 
by the Methodists is the only series now 





‘Dunbar, Frederick, “The Influence of Protest- 
ant Denominations on Higher Education in 
1 ial (Dissertation U. of Michigan, 


functioning. However, the pattern is used 
and religious lectures by the University 
itself perpetuate that significant service. 


Then arose the fourth agency—the 
church guild halls and student pastors. 
Each denomination named a pastor as 
associate to the pulpit minister, but as- 
signed him specifically to a pastoral rela- 
tion with students. Several very able and 
well prepared men functioned in that ca- 
pacity since 1905 and made definite con- 
tributions to the social and spiritual life 
of Michigan. The National Conference 
of Church Workers in Universities was 
organized at Ann Arbor in 1909° and con- 
tinues to function. An Interguild Council 
at Michigan continues to knit the ten 
Protestant student church groups into a 
functional whole where pastors, student 
and faculty leaders plan and work to- 
gether. 

The fifth agency matured in 1920 when 
Professor Charles Foster Kent of Yale 
introduced two definite projects of crea- 
tive significance.” These were the School 
of Religion and the National Council for 
Religion in Higher Education. The latter, 
with its board and an executive secretary 
with great vision, developed a series of 
scholarships. This Council not only fi- 
nances and administers those scholarships 
but carries forward a tenacious fellowship 
which now assembles annually the two 
hundred or more scholars, so trained, in a 
“Week of Work.” 


The Council soon became entirely inde- 
pendent, but the School of Religion func- 
tioned at Michigan during the four years 
1922-1926. It attained academic rank and 
a commendable enrollment, having two 
hundred regular students at the time of 
its collapse. The untimely deaths of Pro- 
fessor Kent, President Leroy Burton, and 
Professor Alfred Lloyd, dean of the grad- 
uate school, proved disastrous to the en- 
terprise. The passing of these three im- 





°Towner, Milton C., Religion In Higher Educa- 
tion, 1930. 

*Kent, Charles Foster, “Filling the Gaps in 
Modern Education,” The National Council in 
Higher Education, Bul. No. 3, (n.d.) 14. 
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portant men and the inability of others to 
turn into cash certain large pledges, led to 
the closing of classes in 1926. 

The School had proved its educational 
merit. It had to its credit a plan of cur- 
ricula in religion which persists in the 
newly created program, for it was on that 
plan the Arts program just announced 
was built. A number of faculty men, in- 
cluding persons in our present adminis- 
tration, had thought through the major 
problems of religion in higher education, 
and some had committed themselves to an 
effort to develop a thorough religious edu- 
cation program at the university level. 
Thus the work of past years and the 
vision of former leaders are now begin- 
ning to bring definite returns within the 
University. 

This School of Religion in affiliation 
with but separate from the University in 
property, in control, and in teaching, had 
been the direct outgrowth of such experi- 
mental work as that of Thomas Iden of 
the Ann Arbor Bible Chair, a Disciples 
organization which functioned for a dozen 
years, two long university pastorates by 
J. Leslie French and Ellen Moore, and a 
teacher training experiment in which Pro- 
fessor Wenley of the Department of Phil- 
osophy was an advisor and Fred Merri- 
field was dean. The “affiliated college” 
idea, as operated at the Universities of 
Toronto, North Dakota, and Missouri, 
was advocated at many places. The School 
of Religion, under Professor Kent and an 
able board of faculty men and alumni, 
was Michigan’s final effort to attain an 
indigenous religious training by indirec- 
tion, or in an institution independent of 
the University. It failed as a school in 
1926, though scholars were brought to 
lecture on religion each of the three years 
thereafter. It would seem that two weak- 
nesses of organization contributed to its 
failure: first, its founder, Professor Kent, 
failed to insist upon the selection of a 
dean within the Ann Arbor teaching 
group, and second, lay subscribers had 
been led to expect that several hundred 
would enroll as soon as credits were avail- 
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able. When only two hundred enrolled, 
a volume very pleasing to the educators, 
certain business men were discouraged 
and canceled large pledges. 


University ACTION 

Let us turn to the administrative means 
adopted by President Ruthven to imple- 
ment the hopes which had been gradually 
evolving at Michigan. In 1933 the Board 
of Regents, at the invitation of the presi- 
dent, created the office of the Counselor 
in Religious Education, and upon the date 
of his appointment gave out the following 
statement of objectives and duties: 

“The University will seek to under- 
stand the problems of religion on the part 
of students and improve the facilities for 
spiritual development. The Counselor in 
Religious Education will be available daily 
to advise students upon religion and other 
personal matters. The Counselor will 
serve as contact person between the uni- 
versity and religious agencies and be an 
adviser to the University in religious af- 
fairs.” 

That simple formula became the char- 
ter. It had behind it a few definite con- 
clusions reached through three admin- 
istrative studies of the religious education 
methods then in operation in other uni- 
versities. Although it grew out of three 
years of frequent, unhurried conferences 
between the president, certain alumni and 
faculty persons, this statement seems to 
have been struck off rather casually as a 
letter advising the faculty, alumni, and 
students that the Counselor had been ap- 
pointed for a given trial period, and was 
already at his desk as one of a growing 
number of counselors in University Hall. 
The general attitude on the part of pas- 
tors, the campus rabbi, the campus priest, 
and of the professors who had partici- 
pated in the School of Religion may be 
found in a paper’ read by the author be- 
fore a small assembly of clergymen, fac- 
ulty and alumni. 





"Blakeman, Edward W., “Toward a Theory of 
Religious Education at State Universities,” 
Reuicious Epucation, June, 1932. 
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In his 1935-1936 report to the Regents, 
President Ruthven wrote as follows: 

“The University in several departments 
offers courses in religion. With all of 
these resources, however, it must be ac- 
knowledged that the student is peculiarly 
cramped in his spiritual development, un- 
less to a degree unusual in youth he is 
endowed with a knowledge of his needs 
and a determination to have his wants 
satisfied. If our young men and young 
women are to be free to develop spirit- 
ually, there should be added to the pres- 
ent agencies a co-ordinated program in re- 
ligious education in the University. This 
program should include not only courses 
but also an adequate counseling service, li- 
brary facilities, visiting lectureships, and 
in fact, in a general way, all of the equip- 
ment which is considered necessary in 
other fields of instruction. A campus 
center offering these facilities for religious 
growth would go far toward removing 
the limitations which now force a one- 
sided development of the student.” 


CouUNSELING 


The work was attempted on several 
fronts at once but without dramatic ef- 
fects or publicity. Having been named 
one of the auxiliary colaborators in the 
From School to College study of three 
thousand secondary schools, introduced by 
Hartshorne, Hale, and others at Yale, 
the Counselor found himself in need of 
aid to study properly the small group of 
student subjects who had already arrived 
at Michigan. To meet that need Dr. 
Clarence S. Yoakum, a Vice President, 
then head of the Bureau of Educational 
Investigations and now Dean of the Grad- 
uate School, invited fifteen faculty persons 
to join forces with the Counselor in Re- 
ligious Education and also provided a 
small staff. The religious counselor was 
located in the offices of the Bureau of Ed- 
ucational Investigations. The facilities, 
records, and methods of that Bureau were 
made available. Frequent conferences 
were found useful. Those conferences 
met, as did similar conferences upon ad- 


ministration, research, and teaching. They 
were called at first by this Vice President, 
then grew into an expanding and deepen- 
ing Conference of Counselors which cuts 
across the several schools and colleges 
within the University. 

It was announced in the beginning that 
religion would be made not a promotion 
item but “a subject of reverent inquiry,” 
and students were invited to call and join 
with the new Counselor in Religious Edu- 
cation in efforts to discover the best meth- 
ods of increasing spiritual facilities. Part- 
ly because of that approach, and partly 
because the administration guarded the 
“availability” factor and sustained the of- 
fice in full freedom, the office has been 
much used and is becoming understood as 
just what the title implies. The patronage 
continues to be about as reported in 1935. 

The counseling system, or personnel 
work of the University of Michigan, 
engaging three agencies in 1933, now 
commands the full time not only of the 
Dean of Students, the Dean of Women, 
the Health and Psychiatric staffs, but also 
of the vocational counselors of the Bureau 
of Appointments, the staff of the Psychol- 
ogical Clinic, as well as this Counselor in 
Religious Education and a series of pro- 
fessor-counselors or academic advisers 
within each college—in all one hundred 
persons. Thus religious counseling is 
indigenous, or at least integrated within 
the entire student personnel enterprise. 
It is significant, likewise, that the develop- 
ment of religious counseling at Michigan 
has been simultaneous with the expansion 
of student personnel emphasis throughout 
the country. 

From such a network of relations sev- 
eral changes seem to be taking place: 

The effects of religious training, or the 
lack of such training, false standards of 
value, doctrinal conflicts, fixations carried 
over from a parent-child experience and 
similar deterrents can be readily identified. 
Any home-school or school-church an- 
tagonisms, or other emotional maladjust- 





’Blakeman, “Counseling As a Campus Method,” 
Re.icious Epucation, October, 1935. 
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ments can be readily discovered. World 
views of ecclesiastical or family origin 
which tend to shorten the imagination or 
hinder free growth of personality can be 
identified and a correction attempted in 
the course of the student’s normal uni- 
versity life. Habits being affected by 
transition or grief or insecurity are rec- 
ognized. In like fashion the lingering 
fears about evolution and other scientific 
theories which haunt the youth who is at- 
tempting to move from a fundamentalist 
church into a career of medicine, chem- 
istry, or biology may be dealt with as 
normal, not abnormal, phenomena. 


The student accepts religious education 
as a phase of experience rather than an 
isolated effort. To our students, counsel- 
ing is one transaction in which the reli- 
gious counselor is not institutionally sepa- 
rate or allied with remote sanctions, but 
is one of the several contributors within 
a compact educational staff engaged in a 
common endeavor. 

We can transcend the religious affilia- 
tions with full cordiality to various com- 
munions. The silent fact that we do 
meet, on a human level, that vast aggrega- 
tion of our youth who are without re- 
ligious affiliation, speaks a word which 
religion must voice if it is to serve ad- 
equately. Students come not as Baptists 
or Mohammedans but as persons. The 
candor of interest when the enterprise is 
given university status helps to break 
down a long series of artificial deterrents 
and clear away many of the tensions de- 
rived from pursuit methods. 

One of the by-products of such reli- 
gious education is the normal reconsidera- 
tion given to religion itself by members 
of the personnel, teaching and research 
staffs. As a subject on the fringe of 
serious scholarship, or at least so con- 
sidered by many research men, religion 
for two generations has been pushed 
aside, not so much by design, but due to a 
certain unmentioned respect for religious 
values plus a lack of time or a feeling of 
inability on the part of faculty men. Dur- 
ing this period of fruitful research work 


through the inductive procedures, strained 
relations have come about. The churches 
have pushed forward by authoritarian 
methods or by the use of acceptance not 
verification, while educational work at the 
college level has moved ahead by research. 
We discover an effectual door opened at 
this important juncture. If we can open 
the closed subjects of religion and make 
them the fair field for all scholars, our 
whole culture will be served. This serv- 
ice must have its votaries not only at the 
great seminaries but also within our uni- 
versities which are under the auspices of 
lay educators. Those who minister at the 
altars should soon feel the companionship 
and stimulation of various masters of re- 
search in this important discipline. 

The actual face-to-face work of counsel- 
ing in religion with a brief analysis of 
procedures has been reported by the 
author.” 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


In an effort to develop indigenous re- 
ligious education at a university we could 
not consistently provide fifty courses in 
the arts college, evolve a counseling serv- 
ice within the student personnel, and leave 
the students enrolled in the twelve pro- 
fessional schools without a pattern. Much 
less could we consistently ignore the 
faculties in these several disciplines which 
directly ramify into life as it is. How 
shall we help these professional faculties 
engage their students upon the issue of 
religious and ethical significance which 
they must meet and master for themselves 
and for our culture? 

Strangely enough, there is little reason 
to assume, as we all have assumed for the 
past fifty years, that every professional 
school gives its students a thorough train- 
ing in the ethical principles involved in 
basic theory. Successful practice of that 
particular discipline, rather than ethical or 
social objectives, has too often engaged 
such faculties. President Ruthven, there- 
fore, dispatched a small committee upon 





*Blakeman, “Religious Counseling In a State 
— Education (Boston) January, 
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a search for methods of expanding the 
content of given courses at the point of 
ethical practice and of creating a body 
of current data for use by faculties of 
Law, Medicine, Engineering, Dentistry, 
Education, Music, Architecture, Business 
Administration, etc. 


In general the approach thus far is to 
create within each college a committee 
upon “Professional Ethics,” to study the 
ethical codes, bring together a large num- 
ber of concrete incidents or situations 
within the experience of our alumni in a 
given profession, cause these to be dis- 
cussed by the advanced students, or 
make these ethical situations or “cases” 
available for use in given courses where 
professors may elect to make use of such 
materials. It is to be hoped that even- 
tually a series of studies may be developed 
whereby every student will become aware 
of at least three important facts: first, the 
meaning of his profession to our culture 
and what high purpose he may attain in 
his line of duty ; second, the motivation of 
religion in all of man’s work as well as in 
his relation to natural resources and to 
human life; and third, that his university, 
having placed before him an ideal voca- 
tion rather than a merely utilitarian one, 
is always on the side of ethical practice 
and lofty social conduct. 


In this approach to the several colleges 
our work is still in the realm of theory, 
study and conference. In Engineering 
only have we an operating unit. As each 
college names its faculty committee, its 
chairman takes a seat in the University 
Committee on Religious Education whose 
members, with the President and the 
Counselor, constitute the policy-making 
body. Already there is a wholesome in- 
terest. What we may have lost by mov- 
ing slowly we believe will be compensated 
by the confidence thus attained. A steady 
and consistent administration is the only 
one which will assure success of any en- 
terprise so idealistic as ours, and operat- 
ing within a highly specialized colony of 
sensitive and eager minds. Having that 
steady purpose at the center, we move for- 


ward with confidence, call for such aid as 
we need, and attempt a new phase of the 
work only when there appears to be a 
wholesome eagerness to undertake it or 
have it undertaken. 


ACTIVITIES 
What of church groups, voluntary ac- 
tivity of students, conferences on socio- 
religious issues, devotional units, and the 
relation of religious associations of stu- 


dent men and women to other campus 


affairs? 

In many university situations the work 
might better be reported by beginning 
with activities rather than courses. What 
of worship, preaching, dramatization of 
the soul’s experience? In church colleges 
that is the usual place to start. In the 
great independent universities of religious 
origin, we should start with an under- 
standing of the chapel and its leaders if 
we are to understand the religious edu- 
cation going on. At a state university 
like Michigan we have been proceeding 
upon a different premise—not because we 
repudiate the older one, but because we 
found a peculiar set of problems growing 
out of Michigan history and Ann Arbor 
experiences. With us, worship is dele- 
gated to the churches in the community. 
Activities, however, have been institu- 
tionalized as a part of the definite effort 
to develop an indigenous religious life. 

We believe that religion carries within 
itself a supply of what may be called spir- 
itual dynamics, and, as observed ten years 
ago by Professor George A. Coe, “Now 
and then we see the dynamic ‘going off.’ 
These ‘goings off,’ together with experi- 
ments in ‘setting it off,’ provide for Chris- 
tian education teaching material of the 
very best sort. It is the best sort be- 
cause: (a) It is present in our environ- 
ment, is concrete, and is interest-exciting. 
(b) It involves problems that come home 
to everybody. (c) It requires sharp 
definition of principles and purposes. 
(d) It requires scientific analysis of facts. 
(e) It offers moving examples of fidelity 
to Christian principle. (f) It connects 
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immediate incident of present life with 
the whole past of our faith, with the 
whole of present humanity, and with the 
whole of its future—it is not boxed-in 
material, it leads out indefinitely.’”” 
Hence, we join campus activities with 
curricular search and counseling in the 
belief that a spiritual therapy may be 
evolved. 

We find the motivation for this indige- 
nous religious education in the group life 
of the students in their voluntary activ- 
ities. Hence the Union, League, Inter- 
fraternity Council, Panhellenic, music or- 
ganizations, and the campus daily are 
participants by being useful to the Coun- 
selor as the voluntary life through which 
we reach our religious therapy. 

In 1936, after the experimental period 
of the Counselor in Religious Education 
had demonstrated the apparent chances of 
this approach to meet success, the presi- 
dent of the University asked the Board of 
Regents to create the Board of Governors 
for a Student Religious Association to 
function parallel to the Board of Control 
of Athletics and the Board of Alumni Re- 
lations. That was done and the purposes 
of the former Student Christian Associa- 
tion were definitely assumed as a function 
of this new Board. Protestant Guilds, 
Hillel Foundation, St. Mary’s Chapel 
leaders, and men representing Far East- 
ern faiths were all invited to cooperate, 
and the properties as well as the small 
endowments held by the Association and 
by the School of Religion were placed at 
the disposal of the University for the use 
of this Board of Governors. 


The Counselor in Religious Education 
was made a member of the University 
staff and placed upon the regular Univer- 
sity budget. Simultaneously the work of 
the Student Religious Association was 
started upon special grants or trust funds. 
Thus, while the responsibility for counsel- 
ing, for advising the University upon re- 
ligious affairs, for increasing the facilities 
for religious development, for policies in 


"Coe, George A., What Is Christian Education, 
1930, page 162, 


religion and ethics within the several col- 
leges, and for being contact person be- 
tween the University and churches or 
other religious agencies is carried within 
the administrative family, a special Board 
of Governors is provided to help sys- 
tematize and encourage the voluntary ac- 
tivities of students both in campus group- 
ings and in church groupings adjacent to 
the University. Kenneth W. Morgan, 
Director of this Student Religious Asso- 
ciation, as the agent of that Board of 
Governors, receives his appointment 
through the Board of Regents in lieu of 
provisions made in 1936," just as persons 
engaged in athletic coaching receive their 
appointments after being nominated by 
that Board of Control. 

Finally, the work under way may be 
said to begin with the sending of a state- 
ment to prospective students advising 
them of certain orientation provisions of 
a religious nature. The counselors advise 
all sophomores about the prerequisites for 
the degree program in religion and ethics, 
and the work in this area of concentration 
will proceed as the work of any other 
phase of university life. 

Space prevents mention of many 
campus-wide projects such as the Mich- 
igan Child Guidance Institute, Marital 
Relations lectures, Greek Week, and 
state-wide conferences in which religious 
leaders perform a definite role true to the 
function assigned by the administration. 
Religious libraries, religious lectures, 
socio-religious parleys, extension lectures 
on religious subjects, student discussions 
of various religions, occasions of sacred 
music, studies of campus opinion, and 
participation in university life with a view 
to the religious values also have attention. 

A graph, which may be obtained from 
the author, serves to illustrate how the 
academic work, the counseling, and the 
activities are co-ordinated through the 
University Committee on Religious Edu- 
cation. 


u“Student Religious Association,” Proceedings 

of the Board of Regents, University of Michi- 

gan, August 1936 through July 1939, page 118. 
eeting was held in December, 1936. 
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THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL SHOULD TEACH 
DEMOCRACY 


SAMUEL EveRetTT* 


HERE is perhaps no subject which 

would elicit a greater agreement, on 
the part of people of different shades of 
opinion, than that the future is uncertain. 
Everyone senses a universal lack of se- 
curity in individuals, organized groups and 
the peoples of the various nations of the 
world. There are numerous explanations 
for this feeling of insecurity. Perhaps the 
most fundamental explanation is the lag 
of all of our social institutions in dealing 
with basic human and social group rela- 
tionships. 

No matter in what direction one turns, 
one finds a picture of institutions which 
men organized to do a needed job in an 
earlier society but not to meet the types 
of problems which we now face in a high- 
ly technological, interdependent world. 
The existence of millions of unemployed 
in the United States year after year—in a 
country which has abundant unused tech- 
nological and natural resources—is ade- 
quate proof of the inefficiency of our eco- 
nomic institutions. Local government is 
notoriously inefficient and often corrupt. 
Taxation systems are inadequate to meet 
social needs. The federal government has 
spent billions to bolster up a tottering do- 
mestic economy, and is now spending 
more billions for defense in a society in 
which distrust and fear dominate the na- 
tions of the world. Church groups are 
struggling courageously, but relatively in- 
effectively, to establish spiritual values in 
human relationships. The institution of 
the church is not yet adequately organized 
to meet current social needs. 

The American secondary school, as in 
the case of other social institutions, is not 
organized to meet present day problems. 
Its primary purposes were defined and its 
organization established to do a needed 





*Associate Professor of Education, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, IIl. 
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educational job in an earlier generation. 
It is still basically oriented to prepare a 
small select group of students for colleges 
and universities, whereas it should be 
oriented to meet the needs of all youth in 
modern life, only a small percentage of 
whom will ever go to college. Seventy per 
cent of all youth of secondary school age 
are now in high school. Due to economic 
and social conditions, this percentage will 
change from time to time, but there is 
every reason to believe that an even higher 
percentage will in the future enroll in some 
type of secondary education. 

The curriculum of the high school is, 
for the most part, of a type to produce 
scholars in the academic fields of mathe- 
matics, literature, foreign languages, his- 
tory, physics, chemistry—and so on 
through the list. If it is to meet the needs 
of the great mass of youth, it must first 
be concerned with the health, recreation, 
citizenship, home making and vocational 
needs of all pupils. It must be oriented to 
meet present individual and social needs 
rather than oriented to the past, to a trans- 
mission of the cultural heritage. It must 
be basically concerned with, and organized 
to bring about, desirable changes of be- 
havior rather than satisfied with the mere 
teaching of skills and knowledge. To meet 
the needs of all youth we must, in our sec- 
ondary schools, become primarily con- 
cerned with fine personality development 
and the improvement of group and social 
living. 

It is necessary to change our purposes, 
our curriculum, our teaching methods, and 
administrative organization in order to do 
the modern job now facing the secondary 
school. A basic re-organization is re- 
quired, just as it is required in the many 
other institutions of our social life, if we 
are to lead youth to live intelligently and 
well. 
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SocrAL PuRPOSES OF THE SECONDARY 
ScHOOL 


The first premise, then, in American 
secondary education, is that there is a 
need for basic reconstruction of secondary 
education in terms of the present needs of 
youth and of society. But what are the 
purposes which we should accept in the 
reconstruction of the modern secondary 
school? What are the finest values in the 
American way of life which might not on- 
ly determine the reconstruction of youth 
education but serve as guides in the recon- 
struction of other institutions in Amer- 
ican society ? 

To ask this question is almost immedi- 
ately to answer it in terms of our great 
democratic tradition. At a time when 
democratic values are under attack 
throughout the world we, in the United 
States, are attempting to think through 
the meaning of democracy more carefully 
than we have for generations past. 

It is our concern as a people that we re- 
vise and strengthen our institutions. It 
seems obvious that the American second- 
ary school, supported at public expense 
and caring for the great mass of our 
youth, should accept as its purposes the 
finest democratic ideals of our culture. But 
what are these ideals which should guide 
us in the reconstruction of the American 
secondary school? 

No single person can answer this ques- 
tion. In his thinking in regard to this 
basic question, the writer turns to the re- 
cent official publication of the National 
Education Association to which he con- 
tributed, a report entitled Learning the 
Ways of Democracy.’ In this book length 
report, some of the finest recent thinking 
has been done on the meaning of democ- 
racy and its application in actual practice 
in a good number of secondary schools. 
Here are a number of essential elements 
of our democratic tradition which might 
guide us in the reconstruction of the sec- 
ondary school. 


*Educational Policies Commission, Learning 
the Ways of Democracy, National Education 
Association, 1940, 478 pages, $1.00. 
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1. Friendliness and mutual respect to- 
ward every individual regardless of race, 
religion, intelligence, economic and social 
status. 

Perhaps there is no aspect of our denio- 
cratic tradition on which there is greater 
agreement, or one which is more consis- 
tently disregarded in our society. Obvi- 
ously this is a democratic precept. In 
fascist countries people of certain races 
are persecuted. Ii communist Russia re- 
ligious groups have suffered persecution. 
Indeed the very idea of religion is scoffed 
at. 

If this first precept of democracy were 
to be accepted and used to guide us, it 
would revolutionize the secondary school. 
What could not be accomplished in colored 
secondary education in the South alone 
if we were really guided by this principle! 
We would put as much money into schools 
for colored youth and youth living in un- 
derprivileged neighborhoods as for youth 
in more privileged groups. Moreover, in 
these schools themselves we would not dis- 
criminate on the basis of race, social or 
economic status. Nor would one group 
of students be considered “dumb” and 
therefore looked down upon, while an- 
other is lauded as superior. All youth 
would be respected because they are hu- 
man beings. Schools would become 
friendly, happy places in which to live 
and work. 

2. Participation of the individual in ac- 
cordance with his ability in planning, 
executing and evaluation of results. 

A democratic society is impossible with- 
out the participation of all citizens in pol- 
icy making. Universal suffrage is a guar- 
antee that the people, through their elected 
representatives, determine national goals 
and at regular intervals review or evaluate 
the action of their representatives. This 
method of conducting group affairs is also 
used by lay organizations of all kinds in 
order that members may be able to check 
the activities of irresponsible or ineffective 
individuals who for the time being may be 
exercising power. 

Such democratic participation in policy 
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making is at the heart of democratic liv- 
ing and is anathema to a Fascist ideology. 
In a Fascist society, it is believed that only 
the “leader” and his personal representa- 
tives have the intelligence or the right to 
determine or participate in making de- 
cisions affecting the welfare of all. 

If we are to preserve and extend demo- 
cratic participation in the democracies we 
must necessarily become even more con- 
cerned than we have been with intelligent 
and effective methods of participation in 
group planning, execution and evaluation 
of results. If the secondary school is to 
meet the basic needs of the larger society 
it too must become a democratic institu- 
tion, one in which youth and teachers as 
well are allowed to practice democracy. 

The American secondary school is at the 
present time far from a democratic insti- 
tution. Indeed, it is one of our most 
archaic and undemocratic instiutions. In 
an earlier generation, when the basic pur- 
poses, administrative techniques, curricula 
and methods were devised and canonized, 
this institution was not intended to serve 
as a laboratory for democratic living. It 
was an institution intended to develop 
scholars, and to meet the needs of a select 
group of students who were going to col- 
lege. Heads of secondary schools were 
chosen because of special competence to 
do this job. Because they were believed 
to have special scholarly and administra- 
tive ability and training, they made most, 
if not all important decisions. Teachers 
and, last of all pupils, lacking as they did 
this special competence, usually partici- 
pated little in policy making and when 
they did so, it was at the discretion and 
under the watchful eye of the administra- 
tor in charge. 

This theory of the source of authority 
has persisted in American secondary 
schools. Here and there an administration 
departs, often with fear and trembling, 
from dictatorial practice. The present 
tragedy is, however, that in most cases 
neither the supporting public, administra- 
tors, teachers or pupils realize that the 
function of secondary school education 


has now changed, due to changes in the 
school population. 

In those few secondary schools where 
the participation of teachers, pupils and 
parents is sought, and where an attempt is 
being made to create a school in which 
there is an opportunity for experiencing 
democratic living, revolutionary changes 
are being made. Teachers cooperate in de- 
termining administrative rules and regu- 
lations. The pupils, through student coun- 
cils, also participate. Parent-teacher 
groups are consulted. The curriculum is 
being re-made by teachers and pupils in 
the light of student needs, and of com- 
munity and national problems. Pupils help 
determine content and teaching method. 
They take responsibility for carrying out 
administrative decisions which they have 
helped decide upon. They set up purposes, 
determine methods, and evaluate them in 
the class room. The whole process is 
guided by teachers and administrators 
whose basic concern is that youth in the 
American high school should learn how to 
practice the ways of democracy.’ 


3. Freedom of discussion of contro- 
versial issues. 

Inherent in the democratic process in 
school and society is the necessity for the 
discussion of controversial issues. The 
necessity of freedom of speech is recog- 
nized in the United States Constitution, 
and indeed in all Bills of Rights which 
have been wrung by the common people 
from their former masters. The basic 
decisions in a democracy, as in every so- 
ciety, are made at the point of contro- 
versy. If the people are not to be allowed 
free discussion of controversial issues, 
they obviously cannot participate intelli- 
gently in the determination of policy. Fail- 
ure of the people to do this means the in- 
evitable death of democratic institutions 
and ways of life. 

Conversely, in a dictatorship, the people 
have no right, let alone obligations to free 
discussion. Persecution, concentration 





*See descriptions of democratic high school 
procedures in Learning the Ways of De- 
mocracy. 
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camps, or death is in store for those who 
dare to attempt freedom of speech. People 
cannot be given this right because if they 
had it they might be led to think differ- 
ently from their masters, and even rise 
against them. The small group in power 
in a Fascist state, for their own protec- 
tion and security, promulgate the doctrine, 
which is anathema to a democracy, that 
creative intelligence resides only in the 
small group of people at the top and that 
people cannot be trusted to discuss con- 
troversial questions. The common people 
think as they are told to think. Indeed, so 
much is the intelligence of the masses 
despised that Hitler in Mein Kampf de- 
velops an elaborate argument for the use 
of propaganda devices which will be ef- 
fective in leading the great mass of people 
to accept events, “facts,” and ideas as true 
which those in power know are not true 
but which they wish the masses to believe. 

The reader will already have grasped 
the fact that this emphasis upon the neces- 
sity for freedom to discuss controversial 
issues in a democracy is only one aspect 
of the necessity for democratic policy 
making. The right of freedom of contro- 
versy is so crucial, however, that it is here 
considered as a separate emphasis. 

In a really democratic secondary school 
this right is obviously as important as in 
society at large if democracy is to be 
practiced. The same arguments are used 
for preserving a dictatorship in the Ameri- 
can secondary school as in a Fascist so- 
ciety. It is argued that teachers cannot be 
trusted to participate in administration or 
in curriculum making. This is argued in 
spite of the fact that it is not difficult to 
find teachers on any high school staff who 
have a finer background and more com- 
petence in special aspects of a school pro- 
gram than have many administrators. The 
same argument is used against encourag- 
ing pupils to discuss controversial issues 
in policy making. Here, too, it is not 
difficult in any school to find pupils who 
have more special competence in certain 
areas than have their teachers. Good judg- 
ment is not confined to the administrative 
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staff, nor to teachers. It is found among 
pupils, and parents as well. 

The weakness of any organization, in- 
cluding the public high school, which 
allows freedom of speech and of decision 
to be exercised only by administrators, is 
that there is tremendous loss of intelli- 
gence among the rank and file who have 
much to contribute. The battle of democ- 
racy versus dictatorship, then, is not only 
raging on the battlefields of Europe. It is 
being fought out in social agencies here 
in America. The American public high 
school is a battleground where the dis- 
cussion of controversial issues, and action 
in regard to them, is often as jealously 
guarded by those in power as by any 
Fuehrer and his followers. 

4. Use of the experimental method of 
inquiry, 1.¢., the selection of problems, the 
collection of facts, distinguishing between 
facts and opinions, examination of as- 
sumptions, and the setting up of hypo- 
theses. 

The use of the experimental method of 
inquiry by the great mass of people, like 
that of freedom of discussion, is essential 
to the maintenance of democratic govern- 
ment and democratic ways of life. People 
must not only be able to discuss contro- 
versial questions. They must be taught to 
use careful methods of inquiry with re- 
gard to such questions in order that they 
may act wisely and in accordance with 
their best interests. The careful method of 
the determination of problems, the col- 
lection of facts, the examination of 
assumptions which lie back of the facts 
and the testing of hypotheses,—whether, 
for example, the city manager type of gov- 
ernment is better than a city council form, 
or public owned power better than private 
ownership, or the open versus the closed 
shop—these are important questions 
which cannot be answered intelligently in 
any given situation without careful in- 
quiry and experimentation. If a democ- 
racy is to function successfully the people 
must not only be guaranteed the right to 
think through and work out their prob- 
lems on an experimental basis; they must 
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be encouraged and taught how to use this 
method in solving both personal and social 
problems. 

Such methods, applied to controversial 
social and personal problems, are not 
allowed in a dictatorship. Correct answers 
are handed down by the leader in power. 
A dictatorship represents a reversion to 
a barbaric type of society, one ruled by 
force and by God-given-insight on the 
part of the leader of the tribe. This leader 
not only tends to despise the intelligence 
of his followers, he generally fears such 
intelligence as well. He must, therefore, 
use the gestapo, or other secret agents, to 
stamp out freedom of thought and action 
on the part of his followers, and even 
destroy the processes of thought which 
make thinking or action intelligent. 

If thought and action are to be intelli- 
gent in a democracy the experimental 
method of inquiry must be used. And if 
the secondary schools are to do their job 
effectvely they must lead youth to practice 
this method of arriving at truth. Un- 
fortunately many, perhaps most, teachers 
do not practice this method. Textbooks 
give the correct answers, or teachers in the 
various subjects assume that they know. 
When this is true there is little need for 
the experimental method of research, of 
leading youth to collect facts, examine 
them and critically explore alternative 
solutions. 

In the Civic Education Study which 
eventuated in the report Learning the 
Ways of Democracy members of the staff 
visited some 2000 classrooms. They found 
relatively few examples of the conscious 
use of the experimental method of in- 
quiry. This was most significant as they 
visited schools and classrooms reported 
to be doing outstanding work in education 
for citizenship. One teacher told the 
author of this article that she was afraid to 
take up controversial problems as she did 
not know how to handle them. She was 
not afraid of community censure, but of 
her own incompetence. 

Many teachers feel that they have done 
a good job of guiding discussion of con- 


troversial problems when they allow free- 
dom of speech to pupils. Often this eventu- 
ates only in a display of ignorace and 
prejudice, whereas the use of careful 
methods of inquiry, collection of facts, 
analysis of opinion, study of assumptions 
which lie back of the presentation of facts 
by various individuals, even by so-called 
“authorities,” will throw real light upon 
the problems being considered. 

It is perhaps folly to suppose that such 
a careful method can be long taught even 
by expert teachers, if the teachers them- 
selves do not have the right and privilege 
of using this method in helping solve the 
many school problems with which they 
and administrators are confronted. And 
to prevent pupils from participation in 
fact finding and testing of solutions of 
school problems is to deny them a realistic 
opportunity of practicing democracy. 

It is folly to suppose that we have 
democratic secondary schools because 
they happen to be controlled by duly 
elected boards of education—when these 
boards of education do not understand 
the meaning of democracy ; when they be- 
lieve that secondary schools are still pri- 
marily intended to prepare scholars ; when 
they choose administrators to “run the 
schools,” meaning that by running the 
schools such officials should “not tolerate 
any nonsense from teachers and pupils” 
as far as policy making is concerned; 
when boards of education do not trust the 
teachers or the pupils enough to allow 
them to participate in the vital process of 
education. Under such conditions, to think 
that our high schools are democratic be- 
cause control is vested in democratically 
elected boards of education is folly. It is 
worse. In a democracy it is suicidal. One 
may fight for democracy abroad and very 
easily lose it at home. This is as true of 
public schools as of any other social in- 
stitutions. 

The American secondary school, like 
other major social institutions is an 
archaic institution. It is now called upon 
to do a new and different job than the one 
for which it was originally created. The 
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reorientation of purpose, method and 
practice of any institution is necessarily 
a slow and difficult process. We may, as 
a people, and as educators, not be able to 
reorient our institutions to meet modern 
needs. If we are not able to do so in 
time, we can be sure that some more vital 
and efficient ideology will spread in our 
own country as it has abroad. 

But if we believe in democracy, that it 
is the best way of life both in school and 
society, we must attempt this difficult 
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reorientation. In this attempt we can be 
guided by our finest heritage, our demo- 
cratic tradition. With a spirit strengthened 
by past achievement and illuminated by 
fine human insight, the American sec- 
ondary school can be reorganized. Such a 
conception of the task puts the educational 
profession in the main stream of events. 
In the development of a program for 
youth we are dealing with the major chal- 
lenges and alternatives in the modern 
world. 


THE AIMS OF THE PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


E. T. McSwain* 


HE emerging strength and quality of 

American society finds nourishment, 
enrichment, and expression in the daily 
motives, thoughts and action of our chil- 
dren. During the first five or six years of 
social interacting, children grow and 
learn in response to experiences and lead- 
ership offered in the home and in the 
neighborhood community. Science is as- 
sisting man in discovering the tremendous 
importance of this early period in child 
development to normal living and growth 
during school years and even in adulthood. 
The influence of the child’s first teach- 
ers—his parents, family associates, and 
neighborhood playmates—is built into his 
emerging personality and helps to direct 
his social participation. 

At the approximate age of six, the child 
enters a new sphere of living. His en- 
trance to school presents needs, desires, 
and influences quite different from those 
of family life. For the next six or eight 
years the elementary school shares or com- 
petes with the home in guiding the per- 
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sonal growth and social development of 
each citizen-in-the-making ; more and more 
the home and school are cooperating ef- 
fectively in providing a normal, consistent 
environment to foster a well-balanced 
growth for each child in terms of his par- 
ticular needs and unique abilities. 


The elementary school serves more chil- 
dren for a longer period of time than any 
other educational agency or social institu- 
tion, with the exception of the home. A 
recent bulletin issued by the United States 
Office of Education shows that approxi- 
mately 22 million boys and girls, ranging 
in age from 5 to 14, are enrolled in ele- 
mentary schools. Significant is the fact 
that nine out of every ten children attend- 
ing elementary schools are enrolled in pub- 
lic schools. To offer intelligent guidance 
and wholesome learning experiences to 
nearly all the children of all the people is 
an unusual opportunity and also a moral 
obligation. Like the home, the influence 
of the school upon the emerging person- 
ality and social orientation of these young 
people will have far-reaching conse- 
quences. What we want the schools to 
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achieve for children will be reflected in 
the aims formulated and practiced. 

The education of our children, there- 
fore, must be a joint responsibility and 
privilege of the home and of the school. 
No trust is more sacred than our obliga- 
tion to those who depend on us for encour- 
agement, leadership, and faith in their 
daily task of discovering the world about 
them. They are dependent on our help in 
building a new culture, and in creating a 
personality in which they must always live 
and will continuously use in interacting 
with other persons. It is out of daily living 
in the home, in the school, and in the com- 
munity that innate potentialities find ex- 
pression and are woven into emctional 
stability, mental strength, and social char- 
acter. The mutual interdependence of 
home life and school living for boys and 
girls is a reality soliciting the attention and 
cooperative endeavor of parents and teach- 
ers. The formulation and observance ot 
aims that seek to serve ever more ade- 
quately the personal and life needs of boys 
and girls merit reflective thinking and in- 
telligent planning on the part of teachers 
and parents. 

One guiding aim of the elementary 
school is to respect the worth and dignity 
of each child. By providing an environ- 
ment of meaningful, properly selected ac- 
tivities, each pupil has the opportunity to 
discover his potentialities and to use them 
in seeking the good life. The program of 
the school is centered on the maximum 
growth and development of the child as 
an emerging social being. The physical, 
the mental, the social, and the emotional 
well-being of each pupil is affected by the 
quality of living experienced from day to 
day. One’s personality, in any moment of 
living, is the cumulative learnings from 


past situations expressed in person-to-per- © 


son relations. Education, therefore, is a 
social process which finds its origin, nour- 
ishment, and expression in daily living 
with others. To improve the motives, at- 
titudes, values and social endeavor of each 
child is one of the unique services the 
school renders to children and to society. 


Much progress has been made by schools 
in recent years to serve more adequately 
the biological and social needs of boys and 
girls. Improved facilities are provided to 
care for the physical and health needs. As 
we come to understand better the personal 
and social needs, improvements will be 
made in the selection and organization of 
classroom activities. More and more at- 
tention is being given to the affective be- 
havior—the inner life wants, feelings, and 
urges—of children. A normal, wholesome 
personality is dependent upon an appro- 
priate balance between the conditions and 
demands of external life and the felt needs 
and desires of one’s internal life. Zestful 
living flows from within outward and 
finds joyous expression in service to oth- 
ers. Unless the school strives to discover 
and release the creative potentialities of 
one’s internal self, the educative results 
will leave the learner severely handicapped. 


A feeling of belongingness is a basic 
need in normal personality development. 
The elementary schools should offer a 
program of living-learning experiences 
that enable each child to discover a feeling 
of belongingness with his group. An 
awareness of one’s mutual interdepend- 
ence with the needs and welfare of others, 
thus, begins to emerge. Unless the pupil 
feels that he is an accepted member of the 
group he may begin to feel that he is un- 
desirably different and that he is not 
wanted. Social frustration begins to re- 
tard personality and a gap between one’s 
internal life and one’s external environ- 
ment may result. When such frustration 
is prolonged the individual is motivated to 
seek other group membership where rec- 
ognition can be secured and where a feel- 
ing of belongingness is established. In 
such situations, we observe the making of 
a problem child—an unsocial or anti-social 
personality. 

To require boys and girls during this 
very plastic period in social and personal 
development to meet imposed standards 
beyond their maturation or ability may 
prevent normal interacting between one’s 
inner life and one’s external world. Such 
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conditions may cause the individual to be- 
gin to lose a feeling of personal integrity. 
It is true that children are not equal in 
innate endowment. However, a demo- 
cratic school environment offers equal but 
not identical opportunities for normal 
growth in personal integrity and worthy 
group membership. To provide a mean- 
ingful, challenging environment in daily 
living under sympathetic and understand- 
ing guidance so that the cumulative learn- 
ings and behavior patterns of each indi- 
vidual will effect cumulative improvement 
in personal growth and social participa- 
tion is an indispensable aim of the ele- 
mentary school. 

Another important function of the 
school is to help boys and girls learn how 
to live more adequately and more intelli- 
gently with others. Applied science, in ad- 
dition to increasing the mechanical means 
of living, has decreased distance in com- 
munication and transportation among peo- 
ple. The growth of corporate industry 
has accelerated man’s collective endeavor. 
Thus, the ever-growing interdependence 
of people, social institutions, and commu- 
nities is a social reality which cannot be 
ignored without serious consequences to 
the welfare of individuals and of groups. 
Increasing evidence supports the princi- 
ples that the growth and social welfare of 
a child or an adult is mutually affected by 
the growth and social welfare of others. 
The school must help boys and girls to 
understand to accept the fact that the 
democratic way of life can be achieved 
only as people—young and old—recognize 
and apply the principle of mutual inter- 
dependence in daily association among 
people. Many of society’s current prob- 
lems and tensions will submit to solution 
only when children and adults are able 
and are willing to seek personal welfare 
through socially significant service to oth- 
ers. The quality of one’s education and of 
one’s character is reflected in one’s desire 
and ability to work for improved stand- 
ards of living for all members of society. 


Learning how to live and work cooper- 
atively with others emerges only in an 
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environment in which the values in demo- 
cratic participation are accepted and prac- 
ticed by all participants. The learning of 
this concept of social living is as important 
to individual welfare as the acquisition of 
information or academic skills. Begin- 
ning in the first year of school and con- 
tinuous through the grades, the program 
should be organized and administered to 
help pupils to understand and to appreci- 
ate the values, problems, and techniques 
required in democratic cooperation. 


Opportunities need to be presented by 
which children share, under wise guid- 
ance, in selecting, planning, executing and 
evaluating individual or group activities. 
Through practice and tested results, pu- 
pils become more efficient in selecting de- 
sirable activities to study and to develop 
and are aided in seeing the implications 
in such activities for home and community 
life. Special attention in a program of 
this kind is given to problem-solving. They 
recognize the need and value in reflective 
study and experimentation. Pupils are 
encouraged to examine probable conse- 
quences or outcomes of selected activities 
in terms of the effect upon individual and 
group welfare. They thus discover 
through actual experience that the good 
of the group is as significant as the wel- 
fare of individuals. Collectively, the pu- 
pils are motivated to seek the good life 
through useful service to others. 


In no way does this approach in school 
limit individual initiativeness or personal 
creativeness. Each child is encouraged, 
however, to use his special abilities more 
and more in seeking the welfare of others. 
Thus, he begins to interpret education not 
only as a process for self-development, but 
understands its value as an effective means 
for achieving social improvement. Educa- 
tion begins to be accepted not as a method 
used in personal acquisition but rather a 
process to render social service and to 
strive for the betterment of one’s commu- 
nity. They see that government by the con- 
sent of the governed implies civic and so- 
cial responsibilities as well as personal 
freedom. Learning to live and work with 
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others is as important as any other achieve- 
ment to be experienced by boys and girls in 
school. Learning how to think and to act 
on thinking in full recognition of one’s so- 
cial responsibility to the welfare of others, 
is an essential aim in achieving personal 
development, worthy social character, and 
socially useful education. 

It is not easy for children to live and 
to participate in a world made primarily by 
and for adults. One of the important 
functions of the elementary school is to 
help children understand the needs, com- 
plexities, and conditions of modern so- 
ciety. The school begins where the child 
is and under proper guidance assists him 
in better understanding the problems and 
issues in current societal living. Activities 
are selected for the classroom which give 
the opportunity to study the values, mo- 
tives and conditions involved in making a 
living, enjoying wholesome recreation, ac- 
cepting civic responsibilities and in helping 
to build happy, cooperative family life. 

The interests, understanding and inter- 
pretations of each chid are extended and 
enriched, under the guidance of well quali- 
fied teachers, through meaningful situa- 
tions that relate to the life needs and de- 
sires. Boys and girls come to explore, to 
study, and to examine various areas of 
modern life to better understand what is 
involved in making intelligent, adequate, 
social adjustment. 

In the early years of school children 
share in exploring the home-school-com- 
munity environment. They come to un- 
derstand and to appreciate the contribu- 
tions and responsibilities involved in com- 
munity life and social participation. As 
they progress through the school, the 
areas of investigation are extended in 
terms of their social development and 
mental growth. At no time does the 
school desire to confront children with 
social reality beyond their ability to un- 
derstand and to appreciate it. To do so 
would expose them to unnecessary frus- 
tration. It is imperative, however, that 
the school help children face courageously 
and intelligently social reality as it emerges 


in their living from day to day. To deny 
children this quality of education is to 
deprive them of an essential element in 
self-growth. Adults must not forget the 
fact that the problems and social in- 
equalities of modern life have been made 
by adults. If we are unable to find a solu- 
tion to some of our major problems we 
shall be forced to pass them on to our 
children to solve as they asume the duties 
of adulthood. 

Any program of democratic education, 
therefore, must present experience and 
guidance that will enable our emerging 
citizens to learn how to face social reality, 
how to apply essential techniques in seek- 
ing an understanding of the causes and 
conditions. In addition, the school is un- 
der obligation to help them secure an in- 
creased mastery of the means by which to 
seek solutions that will be based on the 
greatest good to the greatest number. Un- 
less education makes a significant differ- 
ence in the daily thought and action of 
children as they interact with life’s reality, 
it is of little value. As boys and girls 
come to appreciate the mutual interde- 
pendence and social welfare of people in 
contemporary society, they may be chal- 
lenged to build for the welfare of people 
rather than to seek personal achievement 
and power regardless of the consequences 
to others. Creative education, therefore, 
becomes a process of self-building by 
which to share with others in improving 
the desires, values, and standards of liv- 
ing for every child and every adult. 

The aims that have thus far been dis- 
cussed require functional content and skills. 
Another duty of the elementary school is 
to help boys and girls appreciate the value 
and use of essential content areas such as 
reading, arithmetic, social studies, science, 
and the arts. These subjects are tools, 
however, and must not be interpreted as 
ends in themselves. They are best learned 
as they can be used by the pupils to im- 
prove their living from day to day. From 
the beginning the child should read to 
learn. He thus interprets reading as a 
social tool and comes to appreciate what 
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the tool has to offer in extending and en- 
riching one’s daily contact with life. 


English, instead of being a system of 
rules and form, is interpreted as an instru- 
ment for social communication. As he 
lives with others he finds reasons to ex- 
press his thoughts or to hear the thoughts 
of others expressed. This need requires 
some means of social comunication. Eng- 
lish, therefore, is accepted as a valuable 
tool in communicating with persons and 
in recording one’s social experiences. As 
one’s appreciation of English arises from 
the recognition of its uses in daily life, 
the individual will be motivated to ac- 
quire greater skill in applying this tool. 
Some instruction is necessary. However, 
the instruction given by the teacher will 
be accepted because pupils come to under- 
stand the value of the instruction in help- 
ing to meet more adequately the needs and 
requirements encountered in daily living. 


Similar comments may be made about 
other subjects and skills offered in the 
elementary school. The importance of the 
child’s purposes in learning a subject must 
be recognized. One’s desire to learn a 
subject because he understands its value 
in daily living will make the endeavors of 
the learner more productive in terms of 
functional outcomes. Also, the applica- 
tion of the learnings will be made with 
greater ease and skill. The emphasis on 
subjects as tools in helping to meet life’s 
needs does not minimize the value of our 
cultural heritage. We have a heritage of 
which each American has every reason to 
be proud. Our children would be de- 
prived of much in life if they were not 
permitted to become acquainted with our 
historical culture. To pass it on to them 
because we think it is important is one 
thing. To help each child to want to 
know more about the cultural heritage be- 
cause of its relation to contemporary life 
presents a fundamentally different psycho- 
logical approach. It is not what the child 
does to the subject but rather what the 
subject does to the child that is of im- 
portance. As children are encouraged to 
want to know more about the growth and 
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development of America they will develop 
appreciations and understandings that will 
stimulate them to seek ways and means by 
which to preserve and extend the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

In addition to the acquisition of the 
functional subjects and skills, the ele- 
mentary school must help boys and girls 
understand the importance of good work- 
manship. To do work to the best of one’s 
ability is a standard that must be adjust- 
ed to the ability and maturation level of 
each child. As children are given the op- 
portunity to share in formulating standards 
of workmanship, they will come to ap- 
preciate the reasons for work well done 
and will be much more interested in striv- 
ing to achieve ever higher standards of 
workmanship. 


Scholarship, thus, comes to be accepted 
because of its functional value. Any sepa- 
ration between scholarship and applied 
living will produce a tremendous waste 
in personal endeavor. Scholarship must be 
interpreted to include more than the pos- 
session of facts or information. It in- 
cludes the responsibility and willingness 
to apply information and skill in seeking 
to improve the societal welfare. The more 
highly educated a person and the higher 
one’s scholarship, the greater service to his 
comunity, to his state, and to his nation. 
The program offered in the classroom 
seeks to encourge each pupil to achieve the 
highest scholarship possible in terms of 
his ability. The interpretation of scholar- 
ship includes more, however, than the ac- 
quisition of “A’s.” Group living in the 
classroom stimulates individuals to meas- 
ure scholarship according to the kind of 
thought and action applied in one’s daily 
association with others. Scholarship and 
citizenship become similar in meaning and 
function. 

The increase in the amount of leisure 
time experienced by boys and girls pre- 
sent to the elementary school another im- 
portant function or aim. One test of the 
school’s effectivenes is revealed in its con- 
tributions to the children’s out-of-school 
activities. Unless school life makes a dif- 
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ference in home and community life, the 
public has the right to question the value 
of the investment made in public educa- 
tion. More time is being allocated in the 
program of the school for experiences that 
will help children learn to use more wisely 
the leisure time found out of school. Art, 
music and handicrafts are useful media 
in helping children discover creative abil- 
ities and in acquiring the means by which 
to use their leisure time in worthwhile en- 
deavor. It is important that the school 
help children appreciate a proper balance 
between wholesome work and wholesome 
play. If we believe in democracy we 
should also strive to educate for de- 
mocracy. 

The elementary school must apply the 
principles and techniques inherent in the 
democratic way of life if children are to 
learn their functional value. The prin- 
ciple advocated by Dr. Kilpatrick that 
children learn only that which they ac- 
cept to act on is just as applicable to the 
child’s learning democracy as in learning 
a subject or skill. Democracy as a phi- 
losophy of life and social participation 
finds expression and meaning in the 
stream of daily living shared by people. 
The quality of applied democracy repre- 
sents the faith of a people in the Ameri- 
can way of life. Unless the schools apply 
the ideas and values inherent in the demo- 
cratic way of life in the organization and 
program of the school curriculum, it will 
be difficult for children to fully appreciate 
what democracy offers to their personal 
development and to their social participa- 
tion. 

The child at birth is neither democratic 
nor autocratic. One or the other charac- 
teristics of social behavior is learned as 
he lives and works with others—young 
and old. The elementary school should 
help the child through enriched, meaning- 
ful living to appreciate our democratic 
heritage, to better understand its values to 
the people, and to recognize and accept the 
correlative responsibility expressed in the 
democratic way of life. Public schools 
in America were instituted to perpetuate, 
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to improve, and to realize democracy for 
all. If the elementary school is to meet 
this sacred trust it is essential that an ap- 
praisal be made of the offerings and pro- 
gram to ascertain the degree in which the 
daily living in the school encourages ac- 
ceptance and practice of democratic ideals 
and values. Democracy emerges from the 
inner thoughts and actions of a people. 
Education, therefore, is one effective 
means for improving the quality of inner 
thoughts and action of citizens—young 
and old. The quality of education and the 
welfare of democracy, thus, are mutually 
interdependent. To safeguard the demo- 
cratic way of life from disintegration from 
within, it is essential that public education 
teach more adequately and more effective- 
ly the values, ideals, problems, and respon- 
sibilities inherent in the American way of 
life. 

To summarize, the aims of the ele- 
mentary school find expression in and 
through the type leadership and activities 
used. The elementary school attempts to 
offer the child an environment of enrich- 
ing, zestful living: (1) By respecting the 
child as a person in his own right, (2) By 
helping the child discover the spirit of ad- 
venture in learning, (3) By guiding the 
child in becoming aware of his responsi- 
bility for his own education, (4) By chal- 
lenging the individual to be keenly ob- 
servant of community, (5) By helping the 
child improve his quality of thinking and 
his desire to act on thinking, (6) By pro- 
viding situations by which learner becomes 
the possessor of more self control, (7) 
By helping the child become aware of 
emerging social values and attitudes and to 
refine them through thinking, (8) By as- 
sisting the individual in acquiring funda- 
mental knowledges and skills, (9) By 
helping the child understand the impor- 
tance of doing his best work at all times, 
(10) By enabling the child to live on an 
ever higher level of creative living with 
himself and with others. 











RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN QUEBEC PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
W. O. RotHNeEy* 


I 


INETY-FIVE years ago the Quebec 

Legislature passed a bill which be- 
came the basis of the present Education 
Act of the Province. This Act recognizes 
two, and only two, religions, namely 
Roman Catholic and Protestant. All who 
are not Roman Catholic are, for school 
purposes, considered Protestant. While 
the Act is general in its application it nev- 
ertheless provides that any religious mi- 
nority in any local administrative unit may 
dissent from the jurisdiction of the local 
school board, become an independent local 
unit, and elect a local school board of its 
own with all the rights and privileges of 
a regular school board. 

Almost immediately when the Act came 
into effect in 1846, dissent became general 
and in a short time two separate classes of 
schools were found existing side by side 
throughout the Province, Roman Catholic 
schools, mostly French, and Protestant 
schools, mostly English. Each religious 
class of school desired textbooks, cur- 
ricula, and methods of procedure quite 
different from those of the other. 

In 1859, to meet this situation, the 
Education Act was amended to provide 
for a Council of Education which would 
consist of two committees, Roman Cath- 
olic and Protestant, each committee to 
make regulations to govern the schools of 
its own religious belief, these regulations 
to have the force of law. Since then all 
matters having to do with curricula, text- 
books, training of teachers, and manage- 
ment of schools have been directed by 
the Regulations of these two committees. 

The Roman Catholic Committee con- 
sists of all Roman Catholic bishops, or- 
dinaries or administrators of Roman 
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Lennoxville, Quebec, and chairman of the 
special committee on Scripture and Religious 
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Catholic dioceses and apostolic vicariates, 
situated wholly or partly within the Prov- 
ince, eighteen in all, who are members 
ex officio; an equal number of Roman 
Catholic laymen, appointed by the Gov- 
ernment, and four members of the teach- 
ing profession, two of whom must be 
priests, also appointed by the Govern- 
ment. Thus the law provides that one 
half of the members of the Roman Cath- 
olic Committee must be clergymen. The 
Superintendent of Education, however, 
who is head of the Department of Educa- 
tion, is ex officio member of both com- 
mittees, and may vote in the committee of 
his own religious belief. 

The Protestant Committee consists of 
a number of Protestants equal to the num- 
ber of Roman Catholic lay members, ap- 
pointed by the Government, at present 
eighteen; plus six associate members 
which the Committee may add to its num- 
bers ; plus one member appointed annually 
by the Protestant teachers of the Province. 
This makes a membership of twenty-five 
in all. The Protestant Committee consists 
of both men and women, who are chosen 
to represent the various professions, oc- 
cupations and interests of the Province. 
At present four members are education- 
ists, two are clergymen, two are principals 
of universities, and others represent agri- 
culture, law, medicine, business, and other 
spheres of activity. 

The Provincial Department of Educa- 
tion is also divided into two sections, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, with two 
secretaries and two separate staffs. Each 
section administers the school law and 
regulations as they apply to the schools of 
its own religious belief. The Superintend- 
ent, or Head, of the Department being a 
Roman Catholic, the English Secretary is 
Director of Protestant Education. 

All government appropriations of 
money for education -are apportioned 
(with minor exceptions) to the commit- 
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tees of the Council of Education in pro- 
portion to the numbers of Roman Cath- 
olic and Protestant children enrolled in 
the schools, or in proportion to the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant populations of the 
Province as set forth in the latest census. 
The money thus apportioned is distributed 
by the two committees, in the form of 
grants, to the schools under their control. 

The schools of each local unit, whether 
Roman Catholic or Protestant, are under 
the control of a local school board elected 
by the rate-payers of the unit. All schools 
in the Province thus controlled are called 
“public schools,” the term applying to 
elementary, intermediate and high school 
alike. The local school board levies a tax 
on the rate-payers who elected them, suf- 
ficient, with the aid of the grants, to oper- 
ate the schools under their control. This 
local school board also engages teachers, 
purchases supplies and provides the ma- 
terial facilities for carrying on the work 
of education. 

Each committee of the Council of Edu- 
cation has, working under its direction, a 
Central Board of Examiners whose duty 
it is to select candidates for the teaching 
profession and, after a year’s training, 
examine them and issue to successful can- 
didates certificates qualifying them to 
teach in the schools of their own re- 
ligious belief. The Central Boards also 
examine candidates for school inspector’s 
certificates and recommend to their re- 
spective committees, for certificates, those 
who are successful. Roman Catholic 
clergymen, however, are legally qualified 
to teach in Roman Catholic schools with- 
out holding any teacher’s certificate. 

All clergymen are “school visitors” of 
the schools of their own religious belief 
situated within the district in which they 
exercise their ministry. School Visitors 
have the right to visit the schools as often 
as they deem necessary and “have com- 
munication of all regulations and other 
documents relative to each school, and to 
obtain any information concerning it.” 

All public schools are visited once or 
twice a year by school inspectors of their 


own religious belief. These inspectors are 
appointed by the Government and are part 
of the civil service of the Province. They 
report on the condition of the schools of 
their inspectorate to the Department of 
Education, and make recommendations 
for their improvement. 


II 


It will be seen from the foregoing that 
Quebec has a dual system of public 
schools, religious in their control, and dis- 
tinctly either Roman Catholic or Protest- 
ant. The Protestant Committee of the 
Council of Education is on record as being 
desirous of abolishing the dual system and 
substituting a system of common schools. 
The Roman Catholic Committee, which 
represents the great majority of the peo- 
ple of the Province, are definitely opposed 
to any such move. The Roman Catholic 
Church holds to the conviction that edu- 
cation should be under the wing of the 
Church, and the great majority of the 
French Roman Catholic laity seem to hold 
the same conviction. Education being a 
provincial matter, the existing system is 
inevitable. 

Another anomalous feature of Quebec 
Province is the absence of a compulsory 
education law. The Protestants have from 
time to time tried to secure compulsory 
attendance at school, if not for the whole 
Province, for Protestants only, but so 
far every attempt has failed. 

Apart from this, the English Protestant 
minority have complete educational free- 
dom—Protestant schools maintained by 
Protestant taxation, Protestant inspectors, 
teachers trained in Protestant normal 
schools, curricula and all regulations con- 
cerning schools authorized by the Protest- 
ant Committee, and departmental adminis- 
tration represented by the English Secre- 
tary who is Director of Protestant Educa- 
tion. 

The disadvantage of such a dual system 
as that of Quebec is obvious. A democracy, 
through its educational institutions, must 
seek to transcend class consciousness and 
train the different elements of the popu- 
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lation to cooperation by early habituation 
and by early awakening a consciousness 
of common citizenship and what it means. 
To the extent to which Quebec fails to 
provide for the mingling together in a 
common school life of the children of all 
sects and classes within its bounds, to that 
extent it fails in a fundamental task of 
education. “Separate schools” are in- 
compatible with the aims of education. 

The schools under control of the Roman 
Catholic Committee are to all intents and 
purposes church schools. In them is taught 
the catechism, prayerbook and doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and a 
very considerable portion of the school 
day is given to devotional exercises and 
religious instruction. 


III 

The Protestant schools, to which for the 
remainder of this discussion, we direct 
our attention, are governed in their re- 
ligious activities by certain regulations of 
the Protestant Committee which read as 
follows: 

“Religious instruction shall be given in 
all public schools, but no person shall re- 
quire any pupil in any public school to read 
or study in or from any religious book, or 
to join in any exercise of devotion or re- 
ligion, objected to in writing by his or 
her parent or guardian. 

“Protestant schools shall be opened 
each day with the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures. 

“In the elementary grades in Protestant 
schools the first twenty minutes of each 
day shall be devoted to moral and religious 
instruction according to the course of 
study as prescribed. No denominational 
teaching shall be given in such schools.” 

Teaching of the Bible is compulsory in 
the first seven grades of the school. The 
prescribed course of study indicated above 
consists of 232 selections from the Bible, 
averaging about fifteen verses each, taken 
from both Old and New Testaments, and 
arranged topically as follows: 

Grades I and II—Stories of helpfulness, 
How Jesus helped others, Showing our 
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gratitude by helping others ; 

Grade III—Reasons for thanking God, 
Ways of thanking God, Pleasing God by 
doing right ; 

Grade IV—Stories of the coming Jesus, 
Experiences of Jesus as a boy, Stories 
that Jesus would hear from his mother, 
How Jesus went about doing good ; 

Grade V—Trusting and serving God, 
Learning to do God’s will, Seeking to 
know and do God’s will; 

Grade VI—The life of Jesus according 
to Mark; 

Grade VII—Early Christian heroes 
(Peter and Paul) ; 

For all grades—Nine selections of 
special readings for special days. 

The official manual of instructions to 
teachers, issued by the Department of 
Education, contains the following state- 
ment of aims in regard to the teaching 
of Scripture: 

“To impart a general knowledge of the 
contents of the Bible with particular refer- 
ence to the incidents and passages which 
afford a basis for the moral and religious 
instruction of children. 

“To stimulate an interest in the Bible 
as one of the masterpieces of English 
literature. 

“To afford the teacher an opportunity 
of emphasizing the moral and religious 
foundations of our civilization and the im- 
portance of upright character in personal 
and national life.” 

Teachers are instructed to “explain the 
passages read in such a manner that pupils 
will understand their contents and recog- 
nize their moral implications.” They are 
further instructed to “give their pupils 
some idea of the history of the Hebrew 
and Jewish people and neighboring nations 
so far as may be necessary as a back- 
ground for the intelligent reading of the 
chosen selections from the Scripture nar- 
rative.” Teachers are also told that “the 
geography of Bible lands should be 
taught.” 

In the Protestant teacher-training in- 
stitutions of the Province the same atten- 
tion is given to principles and methods of 
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teaching the Bible as is given to the teach- 
ing of other subjects of the curriculum, 
and teachers-in-training are required to do 
practice teaching of Bible selections under 
direction and supervision. 


IV 

Whatever values may be derived from 
the study of the Bible, it is quite certain 
that it finds a place in the curriculum of 
the Protestant schools of Quebec because 
of its moral and religious value. The 
Protestant people of the Province have 
placed and kept the Bible in the schools 
because they think it will result in more 
correct views of conduct, a higher type of 
character, and ability to perform more 
efficiently the processes of social living. In 
the grades in which the subject is being 
taught the teachers are spending, on an 
average, one and a half hours per week 
per grade in teaching it. Are the results 
in keeping with the expectations of the 
Protestant people of the Province? To 
what extent are the objectives being real- 
ized? 

One feature of the situation at least is 
clear, the Protestant people of the Prov- 
ince are not satisfied with the results the 
schools are securing in the matter of char- 
acter education. There is an insistent 
demand on the part of the public that the 
schools do something more than they are 
doing to ensure a desirable type of char- 
acter. Parents, lawyers, doctors, judges, 
ministers, social workers, businessmen, 
all urge the school to do something to turn 
out people that can be depended upon, 
people that can create for us a better social 
order than we now have. The public is 
not clear as to what it wants the schools 
to do about it. Some think we should put 
more Bible in the course of study, some 
say “teach more religion,” others suggest 
a course in moral instruction. Whatever 
may be needed, it is quite clear that Bible 
teaching has not as yet accomplished all 
that was expected of it. Those who for 
decades rested in the supposition that be- 
cause the Bible was in the school all was 
well in character education are being 
forced, at last, to examine critically the 


basis of their faith. 

Undoubtedly pupils are learning much 
of the content of Biblical narrative, but 
there is very little to indicate that this 
acquisition of knowledge is having any 
great socializing effect upon them. Pupils 
study “Scripture,” as they do other sub- 
jects, for the purpose of getting school 
credits, not that they may gain light on 
conduct, or get an insight into spiritual 
realities. Judging from the attitude of the 
teachers-in-training towards the Bible 
(some of whom pass through the writer’s 
hands each year) no really intelligent 
grasp of Biblical knowledge seems to have 
been acquired, and little confidence in the 
efficacy of Bible teaching as a means of 
moral improvement has been developed. 
Moreover, these students seem to be sat- 
urated with traditional ideas, pious plati- 
tudes, and meaningless cant expressions 
that tend to keep their teaching aloof from 
reality. They do not like to teach Scrip- 
ture at first, they would rather teach any 
other subject. Because of previously 
established opinions and attitudes towards 
the Bible, it is difficult to get them to 
approach Scripture in a rational manner. 
Habits have to be broken, attitudes 
changed, purposes developed, and methods 
learned, before any effective teaching can 
be secured. Yet these students are the 
products of the Protestant public schools. 
Bible teaching does not seem to have 
functioned along the lines intended. 


It may, of course, be argued that no one 
can tell what good seed may have been 
sown in the minds of the pupils while 
studying the Bible in school that may bear 
much fruit in later years. The contention 
is admitted, and such a consummation is 
devoutly desired, but present indications 
are not in that direction. Undoubtedly 
some schools are very influential in secur- 
ing right development of character, but 
there is no more Scripture taught in these 
schools than in others. The better results 
must be due to some other factor. 

Past failure to secure desirable results 
from Bible teaching, however, does not 
mean that the Bible cannot be used ef- 
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fectively to this end. It simply means that 
in the past it has not been so used. It goes 
to show that merely putting selections 
from the Bible in the curriculum does not 
ensure either religious education or im- 
provement in conduct. Something more 
than mere Bible knowledge is necessary in 
order to secure these results, and it would 
seem that other than traditional methods 
must be adopted if we are to realize them 
abundantly. 


Several weaknesses in the present 
scheme of religious education are ap- 
parent: 

1. In the first place objectives are not 
clear. There seems to be a haziness on 
the part of all concerned as to just what 
the outcomes of Bible teaching and re- 
ligious instruction should be. It is not 
clearly seen that the objective is right be- 
haviour, and that Bible teaching and re- 
ligious instruction are two different prob- 
lems, both having a bearing on the larger 
problem of character development. Bib- 
lical knowledge is too often looked upon 
as an end in itself rather than as a means 
to an end. It is not sufficiently realized 
that the objectives to be sought in telling 
Bible stories and teaching the lives of 
Jesus and Paul are attitudes and ideals 
rather than knowledge, and that it is on 
the securing, or not securing, of these 
educational products that the efficiency 
of the teaching must be judged. 

2. In the second place the prevailing 
method is wrong. The usual method of 
procedure is to give pupils Biblical truth 
and ethical knowledge, and then tell them 
to live up to it. A more effective method 
would be that of giving the pupils moral 
and social problems to face, of which 
there are plenty in school, and then send- 
ing them to the Bible (or going with them 
to the Bible) to find a solution. The 
former method tends to make Biblical 
knowledge an end in itself, while the latter 
method uses it as a means to an end, the 
formation of character. 

The method of character education is 
not that of giving pupils information and 
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then getting them to apply it, but that of 
giving them experience and getting them 
to think about it. It is when the pupil is 
face to face with a moral situation on 
which he is looking for light, that he 
should be guided to places in the Bible 
or other sources where he can find the 
information he needs. This is but another 
way of stating the well recognized prin- 
ciple of teaching : “Create the need before 
supplying the demand.” 

This type of procedure sets up a differ- 
ent attitude towards the Bible from that 
produced when teachers merely preach to 
pupils and drill them on the content of 
Biblical selections for a specified period 
of time each day. It is out of the struggle 
with a social problem that there comes 
knowledge, and attitudes, and ideals, and 
character, rather than through the mem- 
orization of principles and precepts. It 
would seem that this must be borne in 
mind if Bible teaching is to be successful. 
Teachers have been putting the cart be- 
fore the horse. The order is problem first 
and principle after, not principle first and 
problem after. 

3. Again, a difficulty in connection with 
Bible teaching, which does not seem to 
have been successfully overcome in Que- 
bec Province yet, lies in the nature of the 
Bible itself. Since the Bible was written 
with adult readers in mind rather than 
children, the language and content are not 
adapted to the juvenile mind, and conse- 
quently children in elementary grades find 
it difficult to understand. The ideas ex- 
pressed in the Bible may be taught to 
children, but not without adaptation of 
modes of expression and methods of pres- 
entation. The Bible can be adapted to 
children, but it is not an easy task and 
cannot be done off-hand by the average 
teacher. For the lower grades a book of 
carefully selected and properly edited 
stories from the Bible and elsewhere might 
be used with much more effect than merely 
selections from the Biblical narrative. 

Moreover the Old Testament, while 
invaluable as a history of the development 
of moral and religious ideas, nevertheless 
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contains some very primitive ideas of God, 
and violates both scientific knowledge and 
elementary ethics. Even such stories as 
that of Joseph and Daniel, while in many 
respects excellent, present some grave 
moral difficulties. For this reason, the 
Old Testament would seem to have little 
ethical or religious value for immature 
minds, unless handled by more expert 
teachers than the average. Non-christian 
ideas of God have actually been taught 
in some of the schools, though quite unin- 
tentionally by the teachers. This is a 
further reason for putting into the hands 
of the teachers properly edited stories. 

4. A still further reason for failure to 
secure all the results expected from Bible 
teaching is to be found in the arrangement 
of the course of study. Bible study is 
dropped at the end of Grade VII just 
when the pupils are reaching adolescence, 
the period at which it can be of most use 
to them in grappling with their new social 
and religious problems. There are some 
phases of religious education that cannot 
be accomplished until the mind of the pupil 
reaches adolescence or maturing. This 
the present course of study would elim- 
inate from the training. Biographical 
studies of Jesus, Peter, and Paul belong 
to the high school grades rather than 
to the elementary grades. It is true that 
religious education can be carried on with- 
out the Bible, but it is during the teen 
age that the Bible is most useful to the 
teacher of religion. 


Again, in the program of the school 
religious education seems to be identified 
with Bible study. It is not recognized that 
the place of religion in education is a sep- 
arate question from that of the Bible in 
the curriculum. It is not recognized that, 
whether the Bible is taught or not, it is 
the duty of the school to send pupils out 
into the world with an adequate phil- 
osophy of life. The conduct of people will 
be modified by their conception of the 
nature of the universe in which they live. 
If pupils go out into life with a wrong 
conception of the universe, they will make 
wrong adjustments and their conduct will 


be wrong when they think it is right. 

The Protestants of Quebec aim to send 
their children into life with the Christian 
conception of the universe and with Chris- 
tian ideals of living, with, at least, the con- 
viction that behind the universe there is a 
benevolent intelligence that “all men are 
brethren” and each responsible for the 
good of all, that the individual is sacred 
and of supreme importance, and that the 
law of life is love. Merely providing for 
Bible study does not provide for this. 
Something more is necessary. 

This religious way of viewing the world 
must grow naturally out of the life of the 
school, rather than through formal in- 
struction. The entire life of the school 
should be permeated with the religious 
spirit. The Christian conception of the 
universe should be reflected in the class- 
room, on the playground, in the formal 
curriculum, and in the freer activities of 
the school. All the activities of the school 
should purposefully reflect the Christian 
conception of life. Without this the school 
cannot effectively teach religion nor can 
it educate for life in a Christian com- 
munity. This means that the sine qua non 
of religious education in school is a re- 
ligious teacher who himself holds the 
Christian conception of life. Selection of 
teachers is fundamental in the problem of 
religious education in the school. 

Here is where the Protestant churches 
of Quebec could make a greater contribu- 
tion to the work of religious education 
than they are doing. The churches could 
carefully select individuals from the 
teacher-training classes of the Province, 
give them supplementary training in prin- 
ciples and methods of religious education, 
and then subsidize schools who would en- 
gage them. School boards and parents 
alike would welcome the arrangement. 
Such teachers would not only create the 
religious atmosphere in the school, but 
could, more or less, organize the whole 
community for religious education activi- 
ties. Securing goood teachers for the pub- 
lic schools might prove to be the most 
effective home mission work the churches 
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could do. 

5. Furthermore, it is not sufficiently 
recognized by the school that all attempts 
at character education will fail unless prac- 
tical training in social living is provided 
for. Pupils must get practice in meeting 
and solving social problems under expert 
guidance. Habits and technique of Chris- 
tian living cannot be learned without prac- 
tice. The school must provide the pupil 
with opportunities for social cooperation 
so as to train him to cooperate success- 
fully. It is in school that the pupil meets 
his work, his temptations, his problems, 
his successes and failures, and it is there 
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he must learn how besi to meet and deal 
with them. Specific enterprise teaching 
and activity programs are essential factors 
in the method of character education. 

It would seem, therefore, that if re- 
ligious education in the Quebec Protestant 
schools is to accomplish all that the peo- 
ple of the Province hope for, some 
changes in the present scheme will be 
necessary. And it may be added that at 
the present time a special committee of the 
Protestant Committee of the Council of 
Education is’ at work endeavoring to 
formulate improvements along the lines 
indicated above. 


WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Presuppositions, Philosophy, Implications 


DorotTHEA K. Wotcott* 


‘€ A WEEKDAY Church School is a 

school of reliigous education, dis- 
tinguished from other weekday church 
groups by its close relationship with the 
public school with which it cooperates, 
but with which it has no organic relation- 
ship. Weekday church school pupils 
meet in graded groups at regular inter- 
vals during the school year to follow 
some organized course of religious edu- 
cation.” 

According to this definition, weekday 
religious instruction is given on released 
time during public school hours in a 
church located near the school or in 
some other building owned or rented for 
the purpose. In some instances, where 
it seems advisable, classes meet in public 
school rooms. Whether in schoolrooms 
or outside, classes are scheduled at regu- 





*Department of Religious Education, Council of 
Churches of Greater Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1. The Weekday Church School, Bulletin 601, 
International Council of Religious Education, 
Chicago 


lar periods during the school day. Class 
periods range from thirty minutes to an 
hour, according to age group and adjust- 
ment with public school classes. In some 
cases groups meet once a week, while 
others have two class periods a week. 
Attendance is not compulsory, but per- 
missive, generally upon written request 
of the parents to the public school. If 
request has been filed, the pupil is re- 
quired to attend the class in religion as 
regularly as he attends any other school 
class. Credit is not given in elementary 
grades for weekday religious education, 
since grade schools are not organized 
upon a credit-accumulating basis. In 
some junior and senior high school grades, 
unit credits toward graduation are 
granted by public school authorities. 
Such credits are elective points, not re- 
quired. Weekday schools are not sup- 
ported by public funds. They are 
financed through contributions from 
churches, organizations and individuals. 


Certain presuppositions underlie the 
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weekday movement in religious educa- 
tion, some of them adequate, many inade- 
quate. In a recent nation-wide study of 
the system, for example, it was discov- 
ered that weekday schools are often re- 
ferred to as Bible schools—that the dis- 
tinctive function of a weekday school is 
the opportunity to give religious signifi- 
cance to those aspects of public school 
curriculum that pertain to religion—that 
frequently the publicity of weekday 
schools implies the assumption that the 
public schools are secular—and that 
weekday schools have a relationship to 
the church through a common body of 
knowledge of experience of all Protestant 
religion, which can be shared interde- 
nominationally. 

A common statement of purpose sug- 
gests that weekday schools exist to in- 
tegrate religion with the total educational 
experience of the child. In working in 
cooperation with the public school, the 
weekday program is able to reach chil- 
dren who are not served by the regular 
church educational program. The public 
school is the only institution in the com- 
munity which reaches all the children. 
Through a united church approach, 'the 
school can cooperate where it would be 
impossible for the public school to pro- 
vide time in its program for religious in- 
struction given by individual churches. 

Dr. Walter D. Howell wrote a leaffet, 
“Christian Teaching for More Children 
Through Weekday Schools,” in which he 
claims that “neither the Sunday school, 
the vacation church school, nor the 
young people’s society—nor all three 
combined—reach as high a percentage of 
the total youth group in the community 
as does the weekday church school. This 
is true for nine-tenths of all towns and 
cities where the released time plan is 
operating. No one can escape from the 
enormous significance of such an accom- 
plishment. It is no unheard-of thing to 
have every single child in the school 
grades served, in regular attendance at 
the religious classes. An enrollment of 
90 to 99% of the public school constitu- 


ency in the weekday church school is 
quite common. To reach less than 80% 
is exceptional.” 

A valuable contribution of the week- 
day church school is its influence on the 
educational methods and curriculum of 
the local church. This has resulted from 
the fact that the qualifications required 
of teachers in weekday schools of reli- 
gion are comparable with those of the 
public school. The result is a raising of 
the level of all church school teaching. 

The weekday school usually results 
from the united cooperation of the Prot- 
estant churches, and affords a vital proj- 
ect of community interest. It is the visi- 
ble evidence to the community that the 
churches are united in their interest in 
the child, not as a possible candidate for 
a local church, but as an individual 
worthy of religious guidance. Weekday 
classes, when properly conducted, offer 
an enriched and integrated type of expe- 
rience through which the pupil can find 
himself as a spiritual person. Through 
a knowledge of the Bible and other 
guided study, it helps the child find a 
place in the universe as a significant per- 
son, and to operate as a creative person 
akin to the eternal. 

The weekday school has significance 
for the present day spirit of ecumenicity, 
or universality, in religion. In a coopera- 
tive project it provides evidence of a 
world Christian community in a concrete 
laboratory for children, parents and lead- 
ers. Weekday church schools witness to 
our common faith in our oneness in God. 
They afford intelligent response by the 
church to the community’s new sense of 
the necessity for religion. They provide 
a workable plan for extending the “sense 
of community,” so deeply seated in the 
nature of human nature, to all people— 
local, state, world. 

Through community cooperation it is 
possible to demonstrate the ecumenical 
spirit. The weekday movement may be 
the means of bringing about cooperation 
among community agencies not only to 
meet the needs of the child, but to build 
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a program around neighbofhood needs 
and the problems of life. 

A national director of public educa- 
tion in the elementary grades, Dr. Bess 
Goodykoontz, recently stated to a group 
of weekday school leaders that “the 
temporariness of material things has be- 
come very real and affects moral values. 
This year’s ethics have a vogue as has 
this year’s new car. There is insecurity 
of thought and living, which also affects 
judgments of right and wrong. Inse- 
curity at home makes for social prob- 
lems. Change in itself is not bad, but 
our attitude toward change is important. 
If we can provide a basis for security in 
vital religious experiences in daily living, 
then change will be fun—a great adven- 
ture. 

“The public school has now changed its 
emphasis upon children’s problems, giv- 
ing them: 1, an appreciation of other 
people ; 2 freedom from fear ; 3, tolerance 
of others ; and 4, initiative in doing good. 

“We need to help children to work out 
a way of analyzing their own problems. 
We must help them to move up the scale 
from where they have to be told what to 
do, to the plane of leadership in knowing 
what to do. We must help them to recog- 
nize problems and work out a solution. 

“We can help the child to approach 
his problem through: 1, giving him right 
social attitudes and social values; and 2, 
by encouraging him to cultivate the desire 
for good things in literature, art, music, 
etc. 

“To compete with popular funnies, 
radio and dime thrillers we have to make 
our presentation as narrative, interesting, 
graphic, and dramatic as these other in- 
fluences, and if we succeed it will raise 
the level of choice. The day is past for 
memorized codes as bases of life action— 
we must look through the eyes of the 
children we teach. We are facing a situa- 
tion where civilization is wobbling be- 
cause of instability and lack of poise. 
Weekday church school leaders and pub- 
lic school people can get together and 
see the gaps in the component elements 


in children’s lives.” 

Through a community council, inter- 
ested groups can work together upon the 
community problems which face the 
weekday and other educational agencies. 

The Fort Washington Cordinating 
Council in Cincinnati is a fine example. 
It was organized over five years ago with 
representatives of several cooperating 
agencies—the public schools, the Chris- 
tian Associations, the Catholic Youth 
Organizations, the Juvenile Court, the 
Scouts, Boy and Girl, Recreation Com- 
mission, Associated Charities, Ohio Hu- 
mane Society, Union Bethel (a settle- 
ment center), Junior League, Women’s 
City Club, Library, interested churches 
and the Salvation Army. After carry- 
ing through several worthwhile projects 
which resulted in a study of the ways in 
which the various organizations were 
serving this underprivileged community, 
the Council decided that one of the most 
urgent needs was a weekday church 
school of religion. Due to the absence 
of any organized church group in the 
Fort Washington neighborhood, and to 
the emotional emphasis most people there 
placed on religion, religion had not been 
a steadying influence in the lives of boys 
and girls. The Council felt that a week- 
day school could undergird these reli- 
gious experiences and give a more stable 
basis than any denominational group 
coming in to organize a church. The 
problem of a meeting place was solved 
when the Community Council was able to 
take over a city-owned residence for the 
cost of redecorating and maintenance. 
The weekday school is the first project to 
operate in this community center, and al- 
ready the reaction of community pride 
and a “sense of belonging” has repaid the 
Council for the hard work in making this 
dream of years come true. The public 
school principal and teachers have been 
especially active in bringing this project 
to success, and the cooperation between 
public school and weekday workers has 
been the finest in our experience. Prob- 
lems of these underprivileged children 
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are discussed at lunch, where public 
school and weekday teachers frequently 
meet. 

One of the testing points of the lasting 


value of weekday schools is whether they - 


can provide the spiritual foundation re- 
quired to establish and maintain morale. 
There are limitations in any single 
agency for building character, but 
through the cooperation of several agen- 
cies, we can provide conditions where 
character is most likely to develop. By 
interaction of the numerous agencies that 
influence the lives of children, a com- 
munity plan can be developed, by which 
we can meet together on common objec- 
tives. 

The White House Conference in 1939 
evidenced the interest of the whole na- 
tion for all its children in relation to all 
their needs. Dr. W. C. Bower, who rep- 
resented the interests of religious educa- 
tion, said that the question with which 
the sub-committee on religion had most 
concern was, “How can we make the 
resources of religion available in the total 
educational life of a child?” It does not 
take place in any single institution, but 
in many—in the family, school, church, 
public library, playground. . . . The task 
of weekday schools is to integrate or 
unify all these experiences in home, 
school, church and play. The weekday 
curriculum can be built around the point 
of view of the essential unity of all ex- 
periences, integrating habit formation, 
informational skill, vocational ability and 
religious values. 

This new challenge calls for new >at- 
terns of organization, and for much ex- 
perimentation. The responsibility for these 
must necessarily be shared. 

We need to teach religion functionally. 
The Bible has, traditionally, been the 
prime source and resource for religious ed- 
ucation. With this approach, we can make 
the Bible live in the lives of children in 
half a dozen ways—by starting with our- 
selves in our relation to the world ; by see- 
ing the Bible in the actual context in 
which it arose in life experiences ; by un- 


derstanding the principle of its relevancy 
to our present day; by teaching the Bible 
in its historic perspective, in which we 
show how the Bible grew out of the living 
past; by realizing that we can abstract 
from the Bible abiding values in which we 
find a living God in our lives and the lives 
of others; and finally, by understanding 
the symbolical values of the Bible—the 
spiritual values that speak beyond and 
above the merely intellectual. 

We need to ally ourselves with the en- 
vironmental factors that make character, 
such as home and church. We cannot af- 
ford to ignore that which makes for ig- 
norance and poverty, but should recognize 
the causes that bring about such conditions 
in life. The ideal weekday program will 
help children see religion at work in all 
of life. Just as missionaries have always 
ministered to the physical needs of people 
to make their message a reality, so we, too, 
need to make religion practical and oper- 
ative. Weekday schools can deal with the 
specific experiences of children, and devel- 
op in them wisdom and courage to meet 
the problems that arise. These schools af- 
ford an opportunity to give children an 
insight into why people are what they are, 
not with pity or a feeling of superiority, 
but to see how people live and what life 
does to them. We can develop in those 
schools sympathy for others, as well as a 
spirit of brotherhood and a realization of 
interdependence. 

This is an excellent opportunity to cor- 
relate religious teaching with public school 
teaching. Through human geography we 
can show the way Christian faith has 
spread and the story of its influence on 
human institutions in the constructive ef- 
forts of people like Muriel Lester, Jane 
Addams, Albert Schweitzer and the 
American Friends. Here we can definite- 
ly tie up in the child‘s mind the idea of 
God. Thus children can be led to discover 
the forces of good, and inspired to work 
with them. They need to have faith in the 
law of love. As they work with it, they 
can help to remake their world. 

Many of the foremost leaders in this 
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field have a tendency to assume that the 
weekday program is an experiment in 
bringing religion into the everyday experi- 
ences of children, while keeping teaching 
and material in the hands of the church. 
The future of the movement depends up- 
on the extent to which the public school 
reaches out and embraces religion in its 
program. The church will probably not 
play a large part in community cooperation 
and coordination. Weekday schools pro- 
vide an opportunity to play the game with 
whatever form of coordination is possible, 
by strengthening the church program of 
education and bridging the gap between 
church and public school. Public school 
practice recognizes religion, but educa- 
tional leaders are seldom cognizant of the 
weekday program as a means through 
which to make religion real. The school 
is ready in some instances to incorporate 
religion in toto in its curriculum. The 
immediate result would be a particularized 
religious education—chiefly Protestant. 
The Christian religion is primarily one of 
commitment, and the spiritual value is ed- 
ucation’s highest goal. 

Progressive educators in general tend 
to enlarge the place of religion in their 
curriculum on the ground that integration 
of personality is the goal of education, 
and that religion contributes to this inte- 
gration. This introduces moral values and 
the question of religious faith. If the tend- 
ency continues, the public schools of the 
future will be less open to the present day 
criticism of complete neglect to recognize 
the value of faith in God. This will en- 
hance the opportunity of weekday schools 
of religion, for the public school cannot 
go far enough in this field to satisfy the 
intellectual curiosity of children. To be 
sure, public schools could teach the ex- 
istence of one God, could stress the nature 
of God as a Father, and the moral law as 
the law of God. For weekday church 
schools there would remain the full range 
of common Protestant (or Catholic or 
Jewish) beliefs, which include not only 
Biblical knowledge, but the application of 
the Christian religion to everyday living. 
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Thus weekday education can combine the 
thoroughness of public school teaching 
with the freedom of Christian interpreta- 
tion which the church has. Through the 
best methods of instruction, we can bring 
to the child the ideals of Christian faith. 
Instruction takes place where ideas are be- 
ing born; where the whole process is shot 
through with conviction. There is a great 
body of ideas, facts and truths which the 
pupil needs to gain. 

In reporting the implications of the 
White House Conference for the field of 
religious education, Dr. Bower recognized 
the increasing awareness that at the core 
of education is religion, and indicated that 
more and more schools are including re- 
ligion as an integral part of their educa- 
tional program. 

Among the implications of the White 
House Conference are these: first, that 
since religion is one of the oldest and most 
fundamental of human reactions, we 
should rectify the current tendency to omit 
it from the child’s education and re-intro- 
duce youth to their great religious her- 
itage; second, that we should view reli- 
gious needs of children in the light of all 
other needs, such as health, education, 
leisure, vocation, economic security, social 
guidance. Religious values in the lives of 
children always involve some other kind 
of values; third, that our obligation is to 
give children an actual experience of val- 
ue. Values arise wherever children are 
having experiences, and the religious 
school needs to be a laboratory of Chris- 
tian living ; and fourth, that education is to 
be found as much outside of school as in 
it. Each agency must decide what is its 
particular contribution to the child’s ex- 
perience of values, and cooperate with oth- 
er agencies in the attainment of that ex- 
perience. 

We need understanding and cooperation 
in our relationship with the public school. 
Granted that we do our part, we may ex- 
pect of the public school increasing recog- 
nition of religion as it normally arises in 
the curriculum, particularly in social stud- 
ies and literature ; a sharing of time in the 
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child’s schedule ; and the granting of cred- 
it for the study of religion where it is 
proper to do so. Educators are feeling as 
keenly as churchmen the need of religion 
in the education of the child. Definite ad- 
vantages will accrue to the church which 
has a weekday educational program in 
addition to the program of the Sunday 
church school.’ 

At its best, the weekday school of re- 
ligion— 

1. Provides a more adequate time sched- 
ule than the usual sixty minutes on Sun- 
day morning. 

2. Solves the problem of irregular at- 
tendance, because pupils excused from 
public school to attend the weekday class 
must attend. 

3. Reaches the unchurched children 
(The White House Conference reports 
that churches reach less than half of all 
children five to seventeen years of age). 

4. Indirectly raises the standards of the 
local church school teaching, equipment 
and supplies. 

5. Gives children an understanding and 
appreciation of the church through units 
of study about the church. 

6. Guides experience in church life and 
worship through use of pastor, organist, 
choir leaders and others as resource lead- 
ers in the group. 

7. Shares a neighborhood experience in 
religion, since leaders and pupils of the 
various faiths are conscious of their com- 
mon program. 

8. Serves as a training school for future 
leaders in Sunday and vacation schools of 
religion. 

9. Provides closer correlation between 
public school experiences of the child and 
the Sunday church school program. 

10. Helps the church see its place in 
the community as one of the institutions 
concerned with the character development 
of the child. 

11. Christianizes church festivals. 

12. Gives supervision in local church 





2. See in the International Journal of Religious 
Education, April, 1940—Martin: “The Local 
Church and the Weekday Church School.” 


programs through weekday leaders. 

13. Gives an opportunity for experi- 
mentation with an activity program under 
conditions which tend to make for greater 
success. 

14. Provides an opportunity for unit- 
ing the religious forces in a community in 
a common task. 

15. Shares a through-the-week experi- 
ence in religion. 

16. Provides leadership for Christian 
education equivalent to the training of 
teachers in public school. 

Weekday religious education is not a 
panacea for all the shortcomings of the 
Christian church. It is still frankly experi- 
mental. We recognize weaknesses in the 
present stageYof experimentation. These 
constitute problems but we believe they 
can be solved.” Some as yet unsolved prob- 
lems are these : 

First, weekday schools need to become 
more definitely integrated with the total 
program of Christian education in the lo- 
cal churches. Isolated teaching of religion 
on weekdays and the detached administra- 
tion of a weekday program without refer- 
ence to the total program of the churches 
may well prove confusing and multiply 
difficulties. Complete correlation with 
church curricula is impossible unless the 
local church does the adapting. The week- 
day program tends to raise the standard 
of teaching in the local church in general, 
but seems to have had little influence on 
the Sunday course of study. Much of the 
overlapping is due to lack of correlation 
in the Biblical content of the weekday and 
the Sunday church school. 

Second, the program of the weekday 
church school needs to be more closely 
correlated with the total experiences of the 
child in public school, home and elsewhere 
in the community. Merely adding another 
class does not solve the problems of Chris- 
tian training, even though that class be in 
religion. The public school curricula show 
the needs and offer rich opportunities for 
religious education. When these are ig- 





3. See Paul D. Eddy, The New Weekday 
Church School. 
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nored the church fails to give meaning and 
significance to daily knowledge and ex- 
perience. It is evident that some weekday 
schools are advancing in this matter of 
integration of their curricula with that of 
the public school. Can they integrate with 
both public school and Sunday school? 
The success achieved in matiy centers has 
been due to a realization that religion is 
related to—and is the essential core of— 
all the experiences in a child’s education. 
Coordination with other character build- 
ing agencies has resulted in several experi- 
mental centers where community councils 
were formed in which the weekday church 
school played a vital part. 

Third, the problem of mass education in 
some weekday schools where one teacher 
meets from five hundred to one thousand 
pupils per week lowers the quality of in- 
struction desired. We need more teachers! 
Religion is an intimate, personal experi- 
ence and should not—often can not—be 
shared wholesale. Since the objectives of 
religious education cannot be realized en 
masse, the purpose of the weekday classes 
is often thwarted at the outset. Recent 
studies show that some weekday systems 
are making headway in lightening the 
teaching load. In one system, a half day 
each week is reserved for teachers to visit 
in the homes or public schools. 

Fourth, to insure high standards, more 
adequate means of measurement need to 
be developed as well as tests to judge the 
effectiveness of curricula, teachers, and 
program. Through city, state and nation, 
wise supervision and guidance is needed 
to prevent trouble following in the wake 
of a too rapid development of weekday 
centers. Standards must be set up. At 
best, they will be hard to maintain. Week- 
day religious education cannot become 
permanent upon any other basis than that 
of trained and paid leadership. Compari- 
son with the public schools will otherwise 
provide too great a contrast. Religious 
education must become religiously dynam- 
ic and educationally effective if general 
support is to be gained. 


Fifth, the greatest need of the move- 
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ment is that the churches shall take a de- 
termined, aggressive and progressive atti- 
tude toward weekday church schools. Only 
thus will a united attack on spiritual illiter- 
acy be obtained. At the present time, not 
more than half of the churches in a given 
community support weekday schools, and 
of this number too many give merely a 
token contribution of five to ten dollars a 
year. Churches may nominally subscribe 
to the movement, but too seldom become a 
part of the whole program. Lack of finan- 
cial backing is the greatest single factor 
in the delayed expansion of the weekday 
movement. Some churches feel that ex- 
pense can be lessened if their ministers 
teach the weekday classes. Even though 
the spirit of the ministry is one of sacri- 
ficial service, most of them are too occu- 
pied with pastoral duties to give this work 
the time and effort it necessitates—and 
seldom are equipped educationally to teach 
religion to children. Duplication of work 
done in Sunday school often results, in- 
stead of a broadening and supplementing 
of the child’s total religious experiences. 
A tendency for denominations to work 
separately in the weekday schools has pre- 
vented a unified curriculum. When this 
occurs, the curriculum becomes Bible- 
centered. Cooperative community schools 
permit a life-centered approach. In the 
latter schools the trend is from less rigid 
curriculum to core texts which can be 
adapted to group needs. 

Sixth, and finally, the problem of accred- 
itation is a very real question. Because of 
a too literal interpretation of the doctrine 
of the separation of church and state, the 
erroneous idea has developed that week- 
day schools of religion must be separate 
from the public schools and have no rela- 
tionship with them. The law refers to 
separation in control, and in no way for- 
bids cooperation in action. It forbids 
teaching sectarian religion, not the vital 
religion of common usage. The public 
school can not assume responsibility for 
the content of curriculum, but it can de- 
mand teaching conditions and quality of 
leadership equivalent to the standards of 
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the public school, if school credit is to be 
allowed. However, this problem will have 
to be worked out by local boards in the 
light of their general educational policies. 
If credit is allowed, and cooperation is 
genuine, the school says frankly to its pu- 
pils—by implication at least—“We believe 
religion to be sufficiently important to 
rank alongside all other subjects and in- 
terests in your school program.” Even 
the granting of released time for weekday 
classes is an acknowledgment of the need 
of a spiritual core for education. Histori- 
cally, it was never intended that separation 
of church and state should deprive chil- 
dren and youth of the resources of re- 
ligion. This principle underlies the entire 
statement given at the White House Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy. 

In presenting the values of weekday 
work, Dr. Samuel Hamilton comments 
that all education involves change and re- 
construction. Religious education is 
growth, transformation, transmission of 
power to become sons of God. He sums 
up the contributions of religious education 
by saying that it sets up Christian stand- 
ards, which are often revolutionary ; that 
it diagnoses children’s religious problems ; 
that it is the Christian method of attack 
on social problems, a method that involves 
creative cooperation ; and that it provides 
a Christian dynamic, which is faith ex- 
pressed in three ways—in emotional trust, 
in philosophy or belief, and in ethical re- 
liability or faithfulness. 

By way of summary, we can make eight 
points : 

1. Weekday church schools bring church 
people of a community together around 
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a common task. 

2. While public schools cannot take cog- 
nizance of the particular principles of 
Christianity, a weekday program of reli- 
gious education can. It can integrate its 
program with what the child is learning 
in public school, so he will have an inte- 
grated religious education five days a 
week. It can provide children with a Chris- 
tian interpretation of all they are studying, 
and thereby make religion explicit. 

3. Weekday schools can put religion in- 
to everyday experience, not just Sunday. 

4. Where weekday instruction is inte- 
grated with the Sunday church school pro- 
gram, there is a cutting down of teaching 
interval, which increases significantly the 
value of teaching. 

5. The introduction of worship in the - 
weekday experience increases the child’s 
sense of God. God becomes no longer de- 
tached from everyday life. If properly 
carried through, the program stimulates a 
desire for more worship in church and in 
all of life. 


6. It tends to reach groups otherwise 
unreached by religion, since at least one- 
third of the children in weekday classes 
have no other church contacts. 


7. Weekday religious education pro- 
vides a basis for genuine inter-faith fel- 
lowship. Weekday classes help to identify 
children with their own church, while rec- 
ognizing the real existence of other 
churches as religious institutions which 
minister to the needs of other children. 

8. It raises the level of Sunday church 
school teaching through the influence of 
a trained leadership in weekday contacts. 















RELIGIOUS EDUCATION TEXTS—ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL LEVEL 


Amy CLoweEs* 


Co-OPERATIVE TEXTS 


OULD any religious educator in 

the early thirties have ventured to 
prophesy that during the depression years 
an interdenominational group of religious 
leaders would be able to plan, organize, 
and see through the press, a program of 
curricular experiences for children cov- 
ering a span of twelve to fourteen years? 
That this very difficult and challenging 
task has been accomplished with so little 
fanfare and excitement is worth herald- 
ing. Further cause for congratulation lies 
in the fact that another group interested 
in promoting good will among children 
and adults of all lands have achieved 
notable outcomes along the lines of their 
desires. The fact that we can point to 
outstanding achievements of independent 
authors and of separate denominations 
should also be mentioned. 

It is a challenging and difficult task to 
be set adrift among the productions of 
these laborers, to lift up and pass judg- 
ment upon what has been done, to give 
credit where credit belongs, and to give 
the devil his due as well. The task is being 
undertaken with the frank acknowledg- 
ment that the evaluation will hold little of 
rhyme or reason beyond that of personal 
bias, undergirded with a few educational 
criteria, also bearing the earmarks of per- 
sonal selection. 

The following, selected from the co- 
operative series of vacation and week day 
texts, are lifted up for honorable men- 
tion. Although they are published by de- 
nominational presses, they are prepared 
for the use of all Protestant church 
schools. 

For the Kindergarten: 

Our Happy World, by Esther Freivo- 
gel, (Eden Publishing House, St. Louis) 
because it makes an effort to begin with 





*Assistant Professor of Religious Education, 
Northwestern University. 


the every day experiences of children and 
places emphasis on the consequences of 
acts rather than on what children “should 
do.” 

For the Primary Department : 

Learning About Our Church, by Ellen 
E. Fraser, (Bethany Press) considers 
the church as a working organization, its 
careful selection of materials, and the 
childlike character of its activities. A lit- 
tle greater emphasis on the problems to be 
solved within and without the church 
would have added to its value. 

Bible Homes and Homes Today, by 
Elizabeth Reed, (Pilgrim Press) for its 
pioneering in the sociological approach. 
It would have been better if it had kept 
to its main theme of homes and customs, 
without diverging to teach about Jesus 
(23, 48, 49) and Abraham (62, 63) et 
cetera. ; 

Child Life in Bible Times, by Florence 
M. Taylor, especially units I and II, val- 
uable for eight and nine year olds because 
they deal with primitive peoples and cus- 
toms at an age when children are intrigued 
by such experiences and because the ac- 
tivities suggested are as appealing to boys 
as they are to girls. Unit III is disappoint- 
ing because it is so frankly propagandistic 
in teaching children to follow Jesus in the 
midst of a unit which was designed to 
teach the customs of a group of people. 

For the Junior Department : 

Living and Working in Our Country, 
by Edna Baxter (Methodist Book Con- 
cern). Its materials and concepts are on 
a high level. It raises very fundamental 
questions about poverty, labor, race rela- 
tions and war. It makes an evolutionary 
study of labor conditions at an age when 
children are becoming interested in his- 
torical continuity. 

Learning About War and Peace, by 
Imogene M. McPherson, (Bethany Press) 
is included because the author raises so 
many significant questions about the prac- 
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tices of war, includes so much valuable 
material and because the spirit throughout 
manifests “a fundamental regard for those 
who differ from the group.” The activi- 
ties suggested are noteworthy because they 
call for initiative and ability worthy of 
Junior boys and girls. 

Living in Our Community, by Florence 
Martin, (Bethany Press). It, too, pio- 
neered in the study of community life, this 
time beginning with the children’s own 
community. It would have been improved 
if questions and issues had been discussed 
in such a way as to lead out beyond the 
status quo of the community. 

Since these interdenominational materi- 
als are to date the most complete and prob- 
ably the most widely used for the purposes 
for which they were written, it seems ad- 
visable to make some critical evaluation of 
them as texts for vacation and week day 
church schools. In making this evaluation 
certain questions arise. 

1. To what extent have these materials 
and suggested activities arisen from chil- 
dren’s interests? 

It would be inaccurate to say that no 
attention had been paid to children’s needs 
and interests. Children are interested at 
various age levels in the church, in com- 
munity life, in nature, in questions of war 
and peace, of labor and poverty. The gen- 
eral set-up of the texts, however, fails to 
encourage teachers to give attention to the 
inquiries of children and to their sugges- 
tions for activities. Dr. Kilpatrick said 
long ago that the cart is put before the 
horse by trying to make work interesting 
instead of beginning with children’s inter- 
ests, expanding and developing them into 
worthwhile purposes. On the other hand, 
there are so many materials to be “gotten 
across,” so many ideas to be inculcated, so 
many adult goals to be reached, and so 
much injecting of Bible materials into ac- 
tivities of children without adding to their 
meaning, that pupil planning and partici- 
pating is diminished. 

Elsa Lotz, in her Case Studies of Pres- 
ent Day Religious Teaching, (Yale Uni- 


versity Press) spoke of teachers with 


“trampling minds” (page 266). A reader 
can not be sure whether an author or an 
editor does the trampling, but trample, 
trample across many pages go the heavy 
hands of someone eager to pass along 
something he thinks a little child should 
know. It is as though, like little Jack 
Horner, someone had put in his thumb and 
said, “What A Good Boy Am I. I have 
passed on something of our religious her- 
itage.” The question remains as to the 
extent to which the quality of living of 
boys and girls has been improved. 

2. Whence comes the authority for be- 
having and thinking? 

If we really believe that children learn 
through experiencing, will we not help 
them to discover for themselves that kind 
and loving behavior makes life pleasanter 
for all? It seems reasonable to say that 
independent, thoughtful people are most 
capable of participating intelligently in a 
changing world. 

Many instances could be cited in which 
children are being helped to make dis- 
coveries as to concepts about life and its 
consequences. The texts already men- 
tioned by Freivogel and McPherson have 
made efforts in this direction. On the 
other hand, such books on nature as Jennie 
Law Milton’s Let’s Go Out of Doors, and 
Rebecca Rice’s Exploring God’s Out of 
Doors (Pilgrim Press) are inclined to im- 
press upon the children certain ideas about 
God which the writer thinks children 
should hold. The least one could say about 
the following quotations is that they are 
far-fetched and open to controversy, and 
that the children may become confused 
when an interpretation of a universe con- 
trolled by laws is given in their science 
classes at public school, particularly if the 
teaching is dogmatic in either case. 

One objective reads as follows: “To 
help the children more fully to appreciate 
the wonderful plan in the coloration and 
other protection of certain creatures, and 
to attribute this to God.” In another in- 
stance we read: “Some creatures are so 
much like their surroundings that they are 
not seen. Some with startling colors are 
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easy to see and these colors warn their 
enemies that here is something not good 
to eat: the monarch butterfly. Some are 
protected by their shape and resemblance 
to something else: toad, turtle, walking 
ak, ...” 

If startling colors were really meant to 
be protective, why are female birds often 
less colorful than their mates? Is not some 
bright child likely to wonder whether God 
really has favorites? As the typewriter 
taps out these words, a nice robin sits out- 
side my window eating a fat, juicy angle 
worm. Others have been trampled on the 
walk. Why is there so little provision for 
the safety of angle worms? 

In an especially written story a very 
direct action of God is implied. In speak- 
ing of the caddis fly Peter asks: 

“But who taught him to make the little 
stone house?” 

“Can’t you tell me?” asked his mother. 

“Tt must have been God,” replied Peter, 
his eyes round with wonder. 

There is so much of interest and of 
value in this text (Exploring God’s Out of 
Doors) that it seems the more deplorable 
to find so many interpretations which can 
be subjected to controversy. 

3. Is there provision for continuity 
without duplication of materials? 

The content of the co-operative texts 
and their allocations is as follows: 

3 on the church (Kindergarten, Pri- 

mary, Intermediate) 

2 on nature (K, P) 

1 on the beautiful (I) 
on Bible lands and customs (P, J) 
on the community (J) 
on Christian leaders (J) 
on War and Peace (J) 
on interdependence (1) 
on labor (J) 
on patriotism (J) 
on festivals and holidays 

It would be unjust to say that like Topsy 
the books have simply grown, but it is a 
little difficult to tell what the pattern is 
and still harder to detefmine why the ma- 
terials were allocated as they are. Some 
have obviously been chosen with a view 
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to the meeting of age group interests. It 
is difficult to see, on the other hand, why 
the Junior department should be more 
concerned about questions of war and 
peace than the Intermediate or why it 
(the Junior) should have less interest in 
the church than any other department. 

The selection of stories within the texts 
is also puzzling. We find the story of 
Ruth in four texts, Kagawa in three and 
Jesus and the Children in three. 

4. What of the actual content of the 
teaching? 

One wonders why there has been no 
serious attempt to study the content of 
the Bible. At a time when Junior boys 
and girls are studying in the public school 
of the evolution of tools, of social customs 
and ideas, why is there no attempt to study 
the growth of social and ethical ideas and 
customs in the Old Testament, and the 
evolution of ideas of God and of worship? 
Why is there not for Intermediates a good 
unit on the life and teaching of Jesus? 
The answer may be obvious, that coopera- 
tion is not easy when it comes to what 
people consider their most fundamental 
beliefs. If that is true, it surely indicates 
the need for more wholehearted efforts 
to promote tolerance and understanding 
on the part of children so that future gen- 
erations will be less restricted in their op- 
portunities of making an objective survey 
of their religious heritage. 

For many years religious educators have 
given lip service to Dewey and Kilpatrick 
in their pleading for first hand experiences 
in the education of children. We have 
spoken often of the reconstruction of ex- 
periences through guided social living. 
Perhaps it is at this point that these texts 
are most inadequate. Is there not some 
need to present in an objective manner the 
historical aspects of religion? Should 


there not, on the other hand, be greater 


provision for the setting up of experiences 
growing out of the interests and inquiries 
of children? 

Having written so frankly of some of 


the inadequacies of these texts as cur- 


ricular experiences for children, this re- 
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viewer would like to state that she con- 
siders them to be considerably in advance 
of any other large scale venture in this 
field. She is glad to add that she has found 
more of practical value in them for her 
own situation than in any other series. 


FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


The past five years have seen the devel- 
opment of some interesting materials de- 
signed to promote international and group 
fellowships. Published by the Friendship 
Press, they have filled a real need in de- 
veloping appreciation and understanding 
among children and adults. In most cases 
the materials have been excellent. An im- 
portant contribution of these books lies 
in the fact that- they may be read.by the 
children themselves. In many cases the 
teacher’s guides have enriched the stories 
by suggestions for activities to accompany 
them. A few of, the books for Primary 
and Junior children are listed below. 

For Primary Children: 

Rainbow Bridge, by Florence C. Means, 
is a delightful story of a Japanese family 
trying valiantly to build a bridge of under- 
standing between their country and ours. 

Ship East-Ship West, by Elizabeth 
Lobingier, a charming book giving many 
facts about peace ventures between na- 
tions. 

All Arownd the City, by Esther Freivo- 
gel, an interesting story of newcomers to 
the city who are made to feel at home be- 
cause of the Neighborhood House. 

Children of the Harvest, by Gertrude C. 
Warner, an appealing story of migrant 
workers and their problems. 

Chinese Children of W oodcutter’s Lane, 
by Priscilla Holton, tells of a Chinese 
family. 

Lan Ying’s Birthday, by Nina Millen, 
a story of the experiences of a Chinese 
child on her eighth birthday. It has many 
charming illustrations. 

Come Everyone and Worship, by Ar- 
vilde Keiser. 

For Juniors: 

We Sing, America, by Marion Cuth- 
bert, gives information about Negroes. 


Street Corner, by Harold and Eunice- 
Hunting, tells of the practical application’ 
of religion in dealing with an unemployed _ 
family and with a Chinese family. 

Broken Guns, by Eleanor H. Brainard, 
is somewhat propagandistic, but raises im- 
portant questions about war and peace. 

Shera of the Punjab, by Irene M. 
Harper, a fascinating story of an Indian 
child at school. 

Bright Sky Tomorrow, by Mary B. 
Hollister, an objective facing together by 
Japanese and Chinese of the war Situation 
between their countries. 


If I Lived in China, by Lillian Fi. Gos. 
one of the well written books’ in the: jae 
Background Series, 

‘We Gather Together, by. ‘Crack: ee. 
Gavran, an_ interesting ‘presentation’ of” 
ways of worship around the-world, ; 

Vagabond Wong, by C.-E. Roberts, a 
fascinating story of the adventures of an 
eleven year old Chinese boy. : 


These story books should add greatly 
to interest and appreciation among chil- 
dren of different customs and opportuni- 
ties. It needs to be remembered, however, 
that there can be no real substitute for 
actual contact with the culture and prob- 
lems of different types of people. It is to 
be hoped, also, that no teacher will be 
content to let the forthcoming books on 
democracy take the place of democratic 
relations and practices in planning and 
participating by children in group activi- 
ties. 

DENOMINATIONAL MATERIALS 


Several denominations have made note- 
worthy efforts in the direction of promot- 
ing realistic curricular experiences for 
children. Some years ago the Congrega- 
tional Board made an important contri- 
bution to the religious education of chil- 
dren in the publication of the Modern 
Church School Series. 

For Primary. children there are five 
pamphlets varying from a study of com- 
munity life, economic problems, labor 
problems, international relations, to a 
springtime unit. 
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Juniors are introduced to comparative 
religions through four units based on the 
Thanksgiving Festival in as many differ- 
ent settings, to a study of Hebrew ideas 
of God, to industrial problems, to war and 
peace in four units, and to a study of the 
significance of Easter. 

Exploring Our Neighborhood, by Ma- 
bel G. Wagner. 

City Life and Primary Children, by 
Mabel G. Wagner. 

Children and Labor Problems, by Lynn 
E. Burns and Frances Riggs. 

Adventuring with Rafael and Consuelo, 
by Wilhelmina Stooker. 

While the Earth Remaineth, by Jean- 
ette E. Perkins. 

The Thanksgiving Festival, an Intro- 
duction to Comparative Religions. 

A Friendship Enterprise with Our Jew- 
ish Neighbors, by Edna M. Baxter. 

Easter, by Margaret D. Edwards. 

Changing Swords into Plowshares 
(four units). 

Public school leaders are beginning to 
say that in our zest for units of work and 
continuous experiences rather than iso- 
lated lessons, we have overlooked many 
interests of children. An important value 
of these briefer units lies in the possibility 
of exploring more of the interests and 
curiosities of children. A serious attempt 
has been made in these publications to 
start with inquiries and every day experi- 
ences. 

All workers in the elementary division 
of the church school are indebted to 
Jeanette Perkins for her inspiring and 
practical books on worship, As Children 
Worship and Children’s Worship in the 
Church School. 

The Methodist Board has contributed 
three valuable books for the religious de- 
velopment of boys and girls. Neighbors 
at Peace, by Florence M. Taylor, a week 
day text for third and fourth graders, 
makes an interesting approach to the study 
of peace and good will. There is a good 
balance between idealistic stories and those 
based on actual experiences of people in 
peace ventures. An earlier text, Educat- 
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ing Children for Peace, by Imogene Mc- 
Pherson, reported some valuable experi- 
ences in peace education. Lillian White’s 
book Boys and Girls Living Together as 
Neighbors makes an interesting approach 
to community life for intermediates. 

The Unitarian publications, edited by 
Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs, have been carefully 
planned to meet the questions and inter- 
ests of children. 

The two volumes entitled Martin and 
Judy, by Verna Hillis for three and four 
year olds, represent a new and significant 
venture in the spiritual education of chil- 
dren. The stories of the adventures of 
two little neighbors treat of contact with 
the forces of nature, with birth, with sick- 
ness and death, with the real and the 
fanciful, and with social life in the home 
and beyond. The manual, Consider the 
Children How They Grow, by Elizabeth 
Manwell and Mrs. Fahs, adds greatly to 
the possibilities of the stories through ad- 
ditional suggestions for dealing with the 
questions of little children. 

Beginnings of Earth and Sky, by Sophia 
L. Fahs and Beginnings of Life and Death, 
by Mrs. Fahs and Dorothy Spoerl, were 
planned with the same effort to broaden 
thinking rather than to force adult ideas 
upon the hearts and minds of little chil- 
dren. Interpretations of creation and of 
death by primitive groups are delightfully 
told. 

Child of the Sun by Margaret D. Ed- 
wards is a charming portrayal of the life 
and dream of the great Egyptian prince 
Amenophis, who envisioned a city ruled 
by love, not force. 

It is the universality of religion, its cul- 
tural significance, that stand out in these 
books and challenge educators to a more 
scientific and progressive outlook on life 
and religion. 

As was stated in the beginning, re- 
source materials for church school leaders 
have been considerably improved in the 
past few years. It is to be hoped that the 
next few years will find still further ef- 
forts in the direction of selection in 
terms of continuity of experiences, evo- 
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lutionary and historical approaches to re- 
ligion, greater stimulation of children’s 
inquiries, more critical thinking on their 
part, greater stimulation of pupil purpos- 
ing and planning of activities, and a real 
opportunity for the guidance of children 
in their social and emotional adjustments. 

JEWISH AND CATHOLIC MATERIALS 

The present writer is far less familiar 
with Jewish and Catholic materials than 
with those prepared for Protestant edu- 
cators. From a Jewish librarian familiar 
with the sources she has secured the titles 
of the following texts for the elementary 
school : 

Assembly Programs on Social Justice 

How the Great Religions Began, by J. 
Gaer 

Peace Stories, by A. Cronbach 

With the Jewish Child in Home and 
Synagogue, by E. Levinger 

The following books do not treat reli- 
gion directly, but present useful material 
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through biblical and holiday stories: 
Voice of the Prophets, by M. Gamoran 
With Singer and Sage, by M. Gamoran 
Stories of the Prophets, by 1. Landman 
The Adventures of K’ton ton, by R. 
Weilerstein 
What Danny Did, by R. Weilerstein 
An informed Catholic suggests the Bible 
and Church History Series, a basic series 
of graded texts, conforming to present- 
day teaching methods. There are three 
books in the series: 
The Bible Story, grades 3 and 4 
The Bible History, grades 5 and 6 
The Story of the Church, grades 7 and 8 
Prepared by Rev. George Johnson, Rev. 
Jerome D. Hannan, and Sister M. Dom- 
inica, the books place emphasis upon the 
learning of Bible history (1) to under- 
stand the story of God’s dealings with 
man, and (2) to make clearer the back- 
ground illustrating and supporting Chris- 
tian doctrine. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION TEXTS—HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 


NEtuie Day* 


LL OF US have wasted sympathy on 
the mythical person who, exiled to a 
desert island, might choose only five books 


to take with him. His task was relatively 


simple, be assured, compared with the one 
that has been attempted here: that of list- 
ing materials available for guiding high 
school young people in their religious 
growth. 

Certain characteristics of the list will be 
apparent at once: 

First, the list is far from complete. 
Readers who work with this age group 
will, we hope, hasten to remind us of some 
excellent piece of material that has been 
omitted. 

Next, no attempt has been made to 
evaluate these materials. In the denomina- 





*Assistant Principal in the public schools of 


Chicago. 


tional lists descriptions are given which of- 
fer some clues as to the type of help that 
may be expected. These descriptions are 
of three types: In some cases chapter or 
section headings are given; in others, the 
author’s statement of his purpose is used ; 
while, for others, the material is described 
by someone who is familiar with it. 

It will be seen, too, that certain denomi- 
nations have published a wider range of 
material for this age group than have 
others. However, it is important to re- 
member that many denominations whose 
list of publications is brief are recommend- 
ing for use the materials of other publish- 
ing houses. 

Finally, it will be clear that this list has 
been made possible by the co-operation of 
many individuals and groups: book-store 
managers who made catalogues and the 
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‘books themselves available; members of 
the staffs of denominational boards of re- 
ligious education who provided lists of 
recommended materials ; and teachers and 
counselors of the high school age group, 
who suggested certain of the resource 
books they had found of value. 


CaTHOLIC 

A Course in Religion, by John Laux, 
M.A. Planned for use in Catholic high 
schools and academies. A teacher’s manual 
is available for each of the four books in 
the series: 

Chief Truths of Faith 

Means of Grace 

Christian Moral 

God, Christianity and the Church 

Religion, Doctrine and Practice, by 

Francis B. Cassilly, S.J. Book titles are: 
Commandments 
Means of Grace 
The Apostles’ Creed 

Introduction to the Bible, by John 
Laux, M.A. This book gives not only an 
introduction to the Bible as a whole, but 
also an analysis of each book in particular, 
together with suggestions for passages to 
be read. 

Living with the Church, by Otto Haer- 
ing, O.S.B. Av*handbook of instruction in 
the liturgy of the Church year. 

Other resource materials written from 
the Catholic viewpoint are published by : 

The National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. A folder listing more 
than 350 pamphlet titles, including study 
outlines, papal encyclicals and other re- 
source materials, will be sent free on re- 
quest. 

The Queen’s Work, 3742 Pine Boule- 
vard, St. Louis. Guidance in problems of 
faith and conduct is presented in pictur- 
esque, informal fashion in a series of 
pamphlets written by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


JEwIsH 
This Believing World, by Lewis 
Browne. 
Jewish Peace Book, by A. Cronbach 
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Modern Social Problems in the Light 
of the Bible, by A. Cronbach 

Jewish Customs and Ceremonies, by 
Ben M. Edidin 

Jewish Holidays and Festivals, by Ben 
M. Edidin 

The Jew and His Religion, by L. Feuer 
and B. Glazer 

What Is Judaism?, by A. Steinbach 


BAPTIST 

The Friendships of Youth, by Roy A. 
Burkhart. A discussion guide dealing 
with: How to get along with one’s inti- 
mate group; How to get along with in- 
dividuals ; How to make and keep all these 
relationships truly Christian. 

The Ministry of Friendly Guidance, by 
Richard Hoiland. How Christian youth 
can become effective in winning their 
friends to Christ and the church. 


CONGREGATIONAL AND CHRISTIAN 

Discovering Jesus, by Sidney A. Wes- 
ton. Twelve lessons based on the Gospel 
of Mark, answering the question, “What 
do we want to know about Jesus?” 

Jesus’ Teachings, by Sidney A. Weston. 
Thirteen chapters dealing with the social 
aspects of religion ; discussion suggestions 
on race relations, liquor, social justice, war 
and peace. 

Young People and Money, by Harry T. 
Stock. Five discussions on: How to earn 
money; How to spend money; How to 
save money; How to give money. 

The Art of Christian Leadership, by 
Erwin L. Shaver. A workbook of ten 
sessions planned to introduce young peo- 
ple to the art of leadership. 

The Person I Hope to Become, by Rob- 
ert Seneca Smith. Seven chapters includ- 
ing worship suggestions, resource material 
and discussion plans on: What is person- 
ality; Growth and _ self-expression; 
Growth and self-control; Growth and fel- 
lowship; Growth and the long view; 
Growth and sharing ; Growth and worship. 


EPISCOPALIAN 


Christian Nurture Series. Each book in 
this series is planned for a course of class 
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discussions. The book titles are: 

Building the City of:God. 
(Social Service) 

Our Bible 

The Creed and Christian Conviction 

We Believe 

Winning the World for Christ 

Work of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church 

Christian Living Series: 

Myself and Others 

Growing Up 

The Fourfold Life 

Christian Life and Conduct, by Leon 
C. Palmer and Lala C. Palmer. A guide 
for teachers and parents for use with the 
Christian Living Series. 

We Can Pray. Suggestions about: 
Times and places for prayer; Materials 
for prayer ; Different kinds.of prayer ; En- 
couragements to prayer. 

Why BeaChristian? Clues to a Chris- 
tian philosophy of life. 

Christianity’s Answer, by Frances P. 
Arnold. Three program units with plans 
for group action, discussion and worship. 
The titles are: 

Understanding Each Other (Jewish- 
Christian Relationships). 

Making Democracy Work. 

Being a World Christian (The Mission- 
ary Task). 

LUTHERAN 

The Christian Youth Series. Books in 
this series are planned especially for week- 
day use. Each has material for ten ses- 
sions. Workbooks for pupils and Lead- 
ers’ manuals are available. The book 


~ titles are: 


The Young Christian in Public, by Mil- 
ton A. Haker. 

We Would See Jesus, by Bernice 
Moose. 

Youth’s Faith and Action, by Russell 
Auman. 

Youth Learns to Know the Church at 
Large, by Bernice: Moose and F. E. 
Reinartz. Planned to acquaint young peo- 
ple with the United Lutheran Church. 
Twelve sessions. Leader’s book only. 


METHODIST 

Who Are You?, by Paul E. Johnson. 
A series of studies designed to help young 
people understand themselves better, and 
to strive toward the higher levels of con- 
duct. 

Preparing for a Life, Work, by Harry 
T. Stock. A course of eleven lessons on 
the choice of a vocation. 

The Bible: Story and Contents, by Cal- 
vin W. Laufer. A survey.of how the 
Bible came to be and how, through manu- 
script and version, it has come to us. 

Builders of the Church, by Robert L. 
Tucker. Biographies of persons who 
served the church during erucial episodes 
in its history. 

Finding My Place, by Mary E. Mox- 
cey. A girl’s outlook on life and vocation. 

Out Into Life, by Douglas Horton. De- 
signed to meet the needs of young men 
as they are developing their philosophy of 
life. 

The Spread of Christianity, by Paul 
Hutchinson. The significant develop- 
ments in Christian history since the days 
of Constantine. Teacher’s manual. 

Your World and How to Live in It, 
by Harold B. Hunting. A course which 
offers an opportunity to study the mean- 
ing of modern science, the struggle for 
social justice and other phases of life in 
this modern world. 

Your Life and the Church, by Percy R. 
Hayward. Designed to lead young people 
to see the place they may fill in the life 
of the church. 

Our Lifework, by Nelson Paxson Horn. 
A guide to leaders who would help young 
people see the implications of a vocation. 

The Sermon on the Mount, by Chester 
W. Quimby. A series of questions to 
guide the thinking of those who would 
understand the great truths of the world’s 
greatest sermon. 

Toward World Comradeship. Seven 
Basic Problems of World Peace, by Alvin 
C. Goddard. Arranged from the Christian 
point of view, and.to be used as a basis 
for group or class discussions. 

A Theology for Christian Youth, by 
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Henry D. Gray. An interpretation of 
some of the basic Christian concepts. 

Christ in High School Life, by Ralph 
P. Claggett. A devotional handbook based 
on the application of the principles of 
Jesus to high-school problems. 

Worship Programs in the Fine Arts, by 
Alice A. Bays. Thirty-five worship serv- 
ices centered about paintings, sculpture, 
and Christian hymnology. 

Worship Programs and Stories for 
Young People, by Alice A. Bays. Thirty- 
six worship programs on themes which 
are close to the thinking and the spiritual 
interests of present-day youth. 

Everyday Adventures in Christian Liv- 
ing. A series of brief units each of which 
gives suggestions for several sessions of 
group discussion and activity. Some of 
the titles are: 

Boy and Girl Friendships, by Regina 
W. Wieman. Some factors affecting boy 
and girl friendships; Problems of rela- 
tionship and what is involved; The pos- 
sibilities in intelligent friendships; Pro- 
moting conditions for fine friendships. 

How Shall We Choose Movies?, by 
Elizabeth W. Pollard. Getting your 
money’s worth ; Judging social values ; Ar- 
tistic values in photography and settings ; 
Artistic values in acting and direction as 
a whole. 

How Shall We Think of God?, by Olga 
E. Gunkle. My idea about God; What 
some other people have believed about 
God; Jesus’ ideas of God; Finding God. 

Making the Most of Church Attendance, 
by Carl C. Seitter. What does church at- 
tendance mean to young people? Is it 
offering them what they want and need? 
How can they contribute to it? What is 
the value of public worship? 

Our Quest for Life’s Meaning, by 
Frank W. Herriott. This unit gives guid- 
ance on seeking the answer to the mean- 
ing of Life; How shall we know what to 
believe? What is worth working for? 
How shall we find happiness? 

The Story of Job, by Chester W. Quim- 
by. An introduction to the book of Job 
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as great poetry and as a portrayal of a 
quest for God. 

What Does It Mean to Be a Christian?, 
by John Irwin. This discussion helps an- 
alyze in a very practical way some every- 
day perplexities in which young people 
are not always sure what would be the 
Christian thing to do. 

Worship, by Arthur H. Brown. Five 
sections dealing with the meaning and 
place of worship. 


PRESBYTERIAN 

Applying Christianity to Life, by Yoder 
P. Leith. Planned to help young people 
to develop Christian attitudes toward life 
and its problems. Five lessons. 

Thinking Christianity Through. Pre- 
sents the meaning of basic beliefs and ex- 
periences of Christianity. Thirteen les- 
sons. Teacher’s book and pupil’s book. 

Solving Some Problems of Christian 
Living. The Bible is used as a guide to 
show how Christianity gives help on the 
experiences of high school young people. 
Thirteen lessons. 

Where Did the Bible Come From? A 
five session course describing how we got 
the Old and New Testaments. 

James, the Practical. Some emphases in 
the Book of James; James upholds true 
democracy; The tongue—a rudder or a 
fire; James diagnoses quarrels; James 
pleads for fair dealings. 

“Open My Eyes,” by Mary A. Nesbitt 
and Charles T. Leber. An attempt to de- 
velop, through suggestions for thirty wor- 
ship periods, “the three fundamental 
phases of the experience of following 
Jesus Christ today: Keep your eyes on 
Christ; The power of a real faith within 
us; The greatest cause in the world.” 


UNITARIAN 

What Shall I Believe?, by William B. 
Rice. A discussion guide on: What is 
man ; The Lord is the strength of my life; 
Man at his best. 

The Art of Being Neighborly, by Wal- 
lace W. Robbins. Practical suggestions 
for understanding and working in one’s 
own community. 
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Primitive Faiths, by Elizabeth S. Mac- 
donald. A study of the concepts of the 
origin of good and evil. Pupil’s workbook 
and leader’s manual. 

Hinduism, by Elizabeth S. Macdonald. 
An introduction to the life, thought and 
religious faith of the Hindus. Pupil’s 
workbook and leader’s manual. 


OTHER MATERIALS 

The Story of Our Bible, by Harold B. 
Hunting. Bible Study Publishing Com- 
pany. How the Bible came to us; its 
writers ; and its message for today. 

Exploring the Bible, by Ernest G. Hoff. 
Christian Board of Publications. A gen- 
eral guide to understanding what the Bible 
is, how it came to be, and how to use it. 

Toward Understanding Jesus, by Bliss 
Forbush. Friends Central Bureau. This 
course, written by a teacher, has as its 
main headings: The Boyhood of Jesus; 
What Jesus Did; What Jesus Said. 

Youth’s Problem No. I, by Alfred H. 
Murray. Zondervan Publishing House. 
Some practical suggestions for the making 
of meaningful friendships. 

Public Affairs, Size 16. The Woman’s 
Press. A series of program units for 
high school girls. A few of the titles in 
this series are: 

The Puppet in Us—Who Pulls the 
String? 

Who Chooses Your Movies? 

Military Training—Romantic or Real- 
istic? 

No Place Like Home 

“To Your Health” 

The World Citizen 

For the adult leader’s background : 

The Bible Designed to Be Read as Liv- 
ing Literature, arranged by Ernest Suth- 
erland Bates. 

The Graphic Bible, by Lewis Browne. 

Youth and the Bible, by Muriel 
Streibert. 

The Living Bible, by William C. Bower. 
Suggestions for more effective utilization 
of the Bible by religious persons today. 

By an Unknown Disciple. Published 
by Harpers. 


High Heritage, by Mary C. White. 

Seven Psalms, by Adelaide T. Case. 
Suggestions for Bible study, meditation, 
and group worship. 

The Church of Our Fathers, by Roland 
H. Bainton. The story of the early church 
and Protestantism. 

Their Future Is Now, by Ernest F. 
Ligon. A philosophy of personality. 

Solving Personal Problems, by Grace L. 
Elliott and Harrison S. Elliott. A guide 
for counselors. 

Far Peoples, by Grace D. Phillips. Ma- 
terial (songs, games, stories) for pro- 
grams representing India, China, Korea, 
Japan, the Philippines, Brazil, Africa, 
Russia. 


Misstonary EDUCATION 

Each year both home and foreign mis- 
sionary texts, together with manuals out- 
lining procedure for using the texts with 
groups, are issued by the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement. A few of the most re- 
cent titles, each of which has a manual, 
are: 

Move On, Youth!, by T. Otto Nall. 
Stories based on actual situations of the 
ways in which young people have been 
affected by the problems of shifting pop- 
ulations. 

Right Here at Home, by Frank S. 
Mead. True stories of people who have 
been reached and helped through mission- 
ary agencies of the Church. 

Author of Liberty, by Robert T. Searle. 

Stand By for China, by Gordon Poteat. 
A picture of the culture of China and of 
the impact of the Christian movement 
there. 

Comrades Round the World: Christian 
Youth in Action, by S. Franklin Mack. 
An introduction to the Christian young 
people of many countries: what they are 
thinking, doing and hoping. 

The Seed and the Soil, by Richard T. 
Baker. The story of the way in which one 
young person came to an understanding of 
the significance of the world-wide Chris- 
tian community. 











RELEASED TIME IN CHICAGO 


A Panel Discussion* on Superintendent William H. Johnson's Proposal to Offer 
Released Time and Credit for Religious Education in Churches in Chicago 


N DECEMBER 30, 1940, Superin- 

tendent William H. Johnson, of the 
Chicago schools, made a public announce- 
ment to the Union Ministers’ Meeting of 
the Chicago Church Federation of his 
proposal to the religious bodies of Chi- 
cago to release time and to offer credit for 
religious education in the churches at the 
high school level. On January 27, an In- 
ter-faith Committee met with Superin- 
tendent Johnson in his office to discuss 
details of the proposal and to explore the 
attitudes of the several religious bodies 
toward it. 

The panel discussion here reported, held 
at the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago, on January 28, under the 
auspices of the Religious Education Club, 
was the first public discussion of the pro- 
posal. 

Dean George A. Works, Dean of Stu- 
dents and University Examiner, of the 
University of Chicago, presided over the 
panel. Participants, representing the three 
major faiths and members of the Inter- 
faith Committee, were Rev. Emerson O. 
Bradshaw, Executive Secretary of the De- 
partment of Christian Education of the 
Chicago Church Federation, Rev. Father 
Austen G. Schmidt, former Dean of the 
Graduate School of Loyola University, and 
Dr. Leo L. Honor, Executive Director of 
the Board of Jewish Education, Chicago. 

At the request of Mr. James G. Saint, 
Jr., president of the Religious Education 
Club, Professor W. C. Bower of the 
Divinity School, a member of the Inter- 
faith Committee, outlined Dr. Johnson’s 
proposal and introduced the chairman and 
members of the panel. 

In his presentation of the proposal 
Superintendent Johnson explained that his 
action was based upon two fundamental 





*Reported by W. C. Bower, with the assistance 
of Mr. James G. Saint, Jr., Miss Annie L. 
Adams, and Mr. Walter T. Lawson. 


considerations. One was that in times like 
these there is great need for an emphasis 
upon character in education and that re- 
ligion is essential to such an emphasis. 
The second was that education is involved 
in the total range of the child’s experience, 
so that it cannot be confined to the school, 
but involves the co-operation of the several 
institutions that are concerned with the 
child’s development. His proposal is a 
gesture of sharing the opportunities and 
responsibilities of the school with the 
churches in the education of the commun- 
ity’s children. 

The proposal is that two hours each 
week shall be released from the schedule 
of the high school, upon the request of the 
child’s parents, for religious instruction. 
This instruction is to be given in church 
properties, under a teaching and super- 
vising personnel provided by the churches, 
and at the expense of the churches. The 
several religious groups are to guarantee 
to the Board of Education that the stand- 
ards as to teacher preparation and educa- 
tional method are fully comparable with 
those of the public school. The several 
religious bodies are to assume full respon- 
sibility for the religious content of the 
courses of study. For religious instruction 
under these conditions credit to the extent 
of two units toward high school gradua- 
tion in the elective category will be given, 
whether the instruction is given on re- 
leased time or in extra-school hours. 

Dean Works pointed out that this was 
a meeting of inquiry, the purpose of which 
was to clarify the issues involved in the 
proposal and to explore attitudes of those 
who held different points of view with 
reference to it, with full audience par- 
ticipation. He requested Mr. Bradshaw 
to open the discussion by stating the back- 
ground of the proposal. 

Mr. Bradshaw gave a brief résumé of 
the history of week-day religious educa- 
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tion, to which the present proposal con- 
forms. He pointed out that the movement 
was the outgrowth of a proposal made by 
Superintendent Wirt, of the Gary, In- 
diana, schools, in 1914. For a considerable 
time the movement spread rapidly, but 
more recently had not maintained its 
original vogue. In the very recent past, 
however, there has been an unprecedented 
interest in religious education on released 
time—so much so that church leaders are 
at present somewhat overwhelmed by de- 
mands for religious education on this 
basis. Superintendent Johnson had col- 
lected a considerable amount of material 
on the plan where it is in operation in 
various parts of the United States. 

Mr. Bradshaw stated that as far back 
as 1927 the Protestants through the De- 
partment of Christian Education of the 
Chicago Church Federation had ap- 
proached Mr. Bogan, at that time Super- 
intendent of Schools, with a request for 
released time for religious education in the 
churches on the elementary level. Before 
it made this request, the Department ap- 
proached the Catholic and Jewish author- 
ities, explaining its proposal and inviting 
them to join in the request. While at that 
time neither the Catholics nor the Jews 
desired to participate in the movement, 
they gave their whole-hearted approval 
that the Protestants should make the re- 
quest. Upon receiving authorization, the 
movement was begun experimentally with 
satisfaction to both the churches and to 
Superintendent Bogan, who then urged 
its adoption by the other faiths and its 
wider extension by the Protestants. It was 
in connection with an invitation to Super- 
intendent Johnson to participate in a dis- 
cussion of the program already under way 
at the elementary level that he, on his own 
initiative, proposed the extension of the 
plan to the high school level, with credit. 


In the discussion that followed at the 
Union Ministers’ Meeting no objection to 
the proposal was raised. At a public 
luncheon immediately following the 
Union Ministers’ Meeting for a detailed 
consideration of the plan, a motion was 


made requesting the Department of Chris- 
tion Education of the Church Federation 
to accept the proposal and consider pro- 
cedures. 

Dr. Honor stated that while there had 
been a general agreement at the confer- 
ence of the Inter-faith Committee with 
Superintendent Johnson on the preceding 
day, especially among the Protestant and 
Catholic representatives, there were some 
serious misgivings on the part of the Jew- 
ish representatives. He explained that it 
was impossible for him to speak for the 
Jews as a body, because there are many 
differences on many questions within the 
Jewish group. On this proposal there is 
considerable difference. 

Dr. Honor stated that the misgivings of 
some of the Jewish constituency centered 
around three fears. The first is that the 
proposal would violate the democratic 
principle of the separation of church and 
state. The Jews recognize that while much 
has been gained by this principle, much 
has been lost in that many of our chil- 
dren have grown up without religious 
instruction. The remedy he feels, how- 
ever, lies in teaching religion outside of 
school hours. The second fear is that of 
coercion. Dr. Honor feels that if this 
offer were accepted by the majority re- 
ligious groups the minority religious 
groups would be forced to do what they 
might not wish to do. The third fear has 
to do with credit. This seems to inject 
into religious education an undesirable 
motive. 

Dr. Honor pointed out that the Jewish 
group has followed the policy of offering 
religious instruction outside of school 
hours. The average Jewish student spends 
from five to ten hours each week in re- 
ligious classes. The addition of two hours 
per week would mean little. He would 
favor the reduction of the school schedule 
so that the several religious groups might 
use the time thus freed for religious edu- 
cation if they so desired. 

Father Schmidt expressed his pleasure 
in participating in such an inter-faith dis- 
cussion of a proposal involving the co- 
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operation of all religious bodies in the 
community. He believes that the day of 
religious hostility is past and that in Amer- 
ica it is possible to live at peace, follow 
our own consciences, be friendly, and 
work together. Catholics agree with 
Protestants and Jews that it is impossible 
to have a complete and well-rounded life 
without religion. He called attention to 
the fact that in Germany it was the re- 
ligious groups that stood out against the 
Nazis. The principle of separation of 
church and state in America makes it im- 
possible for any one kind of religion to be 
taught in the public schools. In this ar- 
rangement there are certain constants— 
among them the right of parents to have 
their children taught the kind of religion 
they wish. 


Father Schmidt asked Dr. Honor to 
consider what happens when there is a 
complete separation of church and state, 
with the result that the state has no place 
for the church. We do not want a com- 
plete break ; instead, we want the state to 
think of the church as a co-laborer. In 
this proposal the state is willing to co- 
operate with the church. Catholics do not 
fear that this proposal will violate the 
principle of separation of church and state, 
because they know that the statutes are so 
framed as to make it unlikely that any one 
faith will gain the upper hand. 


Father Schmidt expressed admiration 
for Dr. Honor and his group in getting 
their children to sacrifice ten hours a 
week for religious instruction. Catholics, 
too, have had a wide experience in this 
type of work in many areas. They have 
found that it is one thing to get a group 
from the privileged classes to do it, and 
quite another to get boys and girls from 
the poorer classes. Ideally, Catholics 
would like religious instruction to be given 
without credit, but more will take it if 
credit it given. We cannot be too holy or 
too perfect. He asked the audience how 
many of them would labor without hope of 
reward. No hands were raised. How, then, 
can we expect children to do so? Citing 
the experience of Pittsburgh and Syra- 
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cuse, he believes that better results are 
achieved where credit is given. If the 
schools give credit for keeping chicken 
coops clean, he asked, why not give credit 
for religion? 

Father Schmidt said that in 1921 at a 
convention of the National Education As- 
sociation President Burton stated in an 
address that the public schools ought to be 
as good as any schools in the land. But 
some feel that private schools are better 
than public schools, not because of equip- 
ment, teachers, or curriculum, but because 
the teachers in private schools are more 
likely to be religious. These conditions, 
said President Burton, had resulted from 
circumstances over which we have no con- 
trol; but they must be remedied now, if 
possible. 

In summary, Father Schmidt said that 
if Superintendent Johnson’s proposal will 
contribute to toleration and civic upright- 
ness, it should be given our fullest backing. 

Dean Works then asked Dr. Honor if 
he had further comment to make on the 
separation of church and state in the light 
of Father Schmidt’s statement. Dr. Hon- 
or replied that he was in agreement with 
much that Father Schmidt had said, but 
that he still was not convinced. In regard 
to credit, he said that while all want some 
reward, many have chosen religious work 
who could have made great success outside 
the church. If credit is given, it should be 
given by the church. The church should 
make its own certificate meaningful as a 
stimulus to study. Dr. Honor said that 
Jewish education was probably not nearly 
as successful as that of the Protestants or 
the Catholics. The Jewish schools are 
reaching only one-third of Jewish chil- 
dren, and that for only two or three years. 

Dr. Honor said that perhaps the fears 
of the Jews arise from the fact that they 
constitute a minority group and know the 
dangers that arise when the state gets into 
religion. The Jews have no question con- 
cerning the requirement that the training 
of teachers of religion must be comparable 
with that of those in the public schools. 
But the requirement that the content must 
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be educationally comparable with that in 
the public schools raises the question as to 
who shall determine what the content shall 
be. 

At this point Dean Works opened the 
discussion to the audience. 

Question: Does this program carry 
through both elementary and high school ? 
Mr. Bradshaw answered that it is now 
open on the elementary level. Credit at 
the high school level is proposed. It would 
be given for religious instruction on time 
released from the school schedule or out- 
side it. The courses would be listed in the 
school program as electives. Father 
Schmidt added that the plan is now oper- 
ative in the elementary schools, though 
there is no value in credit at that level. In 
the high school they would do the same 
thing, but receive credit. 

Question: Would children be handi- 
capped by the refusal of colleges to accept 
these credits? Dean Works replied that 
the North Central Association will accept 
one to four credits if they are acceptable 
to the school. The University of Chicago 
accepts up to four elective units. 

Comment: A Jewish member of the au- 
dience raised the question as to whether 
the proposal would not intensify the dif- 
ferences, not only between the religious 
groups, but between the religious and the 
non-religious groups. Professor Bower 
expressed the hope that if the proposal 
is adopted, the several religious groups 
will undertake the project co-operatively. 
He himself has suggested in the Inter- 
faith Committee the appointment of a 
Committee on Reference and Counsel as 
a non-authoritative and non-administra- 
tive body for clearance among the several 
religious groups. Such co-operation would 
represent something new in the religious 
life of Chicago. 

Dr. Honor stated that there is room 
for differences in unity. Co-operation be- 
comes truly significant when we are con- 
scious of our differences, stand for what 
we believe, and yet have faith in each oth- 
er. In this way the religious groups will 
come closer to each other. It is useless to 


seek a common denominator. Both Mr. 
Bradshaw and Father Schmidt expressed 
agreement. 

Question: Why offer credit for any- 
thing? Mr. Bower replied that at one time 
the University of Chicago had abolished 
grades, but later had to restore them at 
the request of students, because of the 
kind of world we live in, which demands 
credits. 

Mrs. Evelyn Millis Duvall, Executive 
Secretary of the Association for Parent 
Welfare, expressed the opposition of her 
group to the plan on the ground of addi- 
tional administrative burdens for the 
schools, increasing the school budget, the 
involvement of the school authorities in 
passing upon adequacy of teachers and 
courses, and the accentuation of sectarian 
differences. 

Question: What about civil liberties? 
Mr. Bradshow replied that in the experi- 
ence of week-day schools thus far the mat- 
ter had not come up. 

Dr. E. J. Chave raised the question as 
to whether it is necessary for the churches 
as institutions to teach religion in order 
to make it real. The fundamental religious 
attitudes transcend sectarianism. These 
attitudes are discoverable in the education- 
al processes of the school. The sectarian 
groups have failed in their teaching. The 
emphasis in this proposal upon sectarian 
religious instruction is secondary to more 
fundamental religious values. Dr. Honor 
replied to Dr. Chave, saying that he would 
like to see every religious body in its de- 
nominational work stress the universal 
aspects of religion; but he fears that if it 
were left to the public school authorities 
to define these universal religious values 
the teachers would interpret them in terms 
of their own religious backgrounds. Dr. 
Chave replied that the fundamentals of 
religion arise in the adjustments of living, 
not in sectarianism. Sectarianism should 
be removed from education. Mr. Brad- 
shaw expressed the opinion that the pro- 
posal would not accentuate sectarianism, 
but would be a distinct step in the direction 
of tolerance and understanding. 
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Professor Bower stated that in making 
his proposal to the Inter-faith Committee 
Superintendent Johnson explained that he 
was interested in the schools offering their 
resources in meeting a great social need. 
The purpose of his proposal was to facili- 


tate the work of the churches in helping © 


to meet this need. Beyond the offer of 
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released time and credit, it is his purpose 
that the religious bodies should assume 
full responsibility for working out their 
own procedure in ways that they might 
deem best. 


Dean Works declared the meeting ad- 
journed. 


FACTORS IN THE RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT OF 
THIRTY-EIGHT COLLEGE STUDENTS 


EarteE E. 


HIRTY-EIGHT college students, 

registered in a Psychology of Religion 
class at Morningside College, supplied the 
data upon which this paper is based. 
Morningside is a denominational college 
located at the western edge of the state 
of Iowa. Most of its students come from 
a radius of fifty miles from the campus. 
Most of these thirty-eight students were 
upper-classmen. 

Each student wrote his religious auto- 
biography during the early part of the 
course. Prior to the writing of these auto- 
biographies the students were given an 
Autobiography-Guide, which was divided 
into the Childhood and Adolescent period. 
The childhood period ended with the 
twelfth year, and the Adolescent period 
continued from this year through the 
twenty-fifth. 

In the Childhood period they were asked 
to relate early home religious experiences, 
their first ideas of church activities, and 
early beliefs in God. In the Adolescent 
period they were asked to state causes 
for their present interest in church, ef- 
fects of higher learning upon religion, 


*Chairman of the department of Psychology 
and Guidance, Morningside College. This 
paper was read before the Psychology Sec- 
tion of the Iowa Acadamy of Science, Simp- 
son College, April 25, 1941. Acknowledge- 
ment is given Miss Catherine Rich for sub- 
stantial cooperation in this study. 
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conflicts in their religion, and if they had 
“lost” their childhood religion. In relat- 
ing their ideas, beliefs, and attitudes, they 
were given assurance that all their reports 
would be treated in a confidential manner. 
It was found advisable to supplement the 
autobiographies with a check-list. This 
check-list, like the Autobiographical- 
Guide, was divided into two sections, cov- 
ering respectively childhood and adolescent 
years. A third technique employed was 
the use of the Thurstone-Chave test on 
“Attitude toward the Church.” 


FINDINGS 


Childhood conceptions of God, Heaven, 
Hell, and the Devil persisted in a signifi- 
cant number of the students. To fifteen 
of the thirty-eight “God is a kind and lov- 
ing father who has supernatural power” ; 
to fourteen “Heaven is a desirable, beauti- 
ful place” ; to twelve of them “Hell is the 
abode of punishment and torment” ; while 
thirteen answered “yes” to the statement 
that “The Devil is a ‘red figure’ with a 
pitchfork.” 

The reader can readily note the sharp- 
ness of the childhood concepts. It is en- 
couraging that God did not seem to exer- 
cise powers of authority and dictation, 
even though belief in the supernatural 
factor was very positive. Most important 
of all, God possessed characteristics of 
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kindness and love. Heaven was naturally 
pictured to these students when children 
as the ultimate place of abode for the 
Christian. 

Only 32% of the students had a definite 
concept of hell. The place was character- 
ized simply as “the abode of punishment 





fortunately, had had very little contact at 
all with clergyman or Priest before or dur- 
ing college. Finally, it should not be over- 
looked that Heaven and God (52%) were 

emphasized only slightly more than the 
Devil and Hell. (48%) during the total 
childhood experience. Here is the basis 






































TABLE I 
GOD, HEAVEN, HELL, AND THE DEVIL 
Factors Heaven| God | Devil | Hell | Tota] 

Sunday School Teacher 10 10 12 10 42 
Parents (both) j4 13 6 8 41 
Mother 6 10 5 4 25 
Father 2 2 2 2 8 
Minister. 2 2 4 4 12 
Evangelist. 1 0 1 1 3 
Friends 0 0 3 3 6 
Hearsay... 0 0 1 0 1 
Not Reporting mate =" ss, = =a 

35 37 34 32 138 




















and torment.” 34% described the devil 
as a red figure with a pitch fork. 
Students also reported the primary 
sources from which the above beliefs 
arose. The accompanying Table I credits 
the Sunday school teacher with the great- 
est influence in the case of Hell and the 
Devil; shows that parents were respon- 
sible for belief in Heaven and God; and 
that the minister, father, evangelist, 
friends, and hearsay sources exercised 
comparatively little influence upon religi- 
ous beliefs. The Sunday school teacher 
with a total frequency of 42 has the great- 
est general influence, however, both par- 
ents with 41 ranked second, mother third, 
minister fourth, and father fifth. It 
should be pointed out that as college stu- 
dents reach greater maturity, parents are 
usually given greater appreciation for 
their influence over childhood and adoles- 
cent years. Psychological evidence con- 
firms the greater influence of the mother 
over the father. Individual exceptions in 
this respect sometimes occur, but gener- 
ally arise later. Many of these students 
had had little contact with their minister 
during childhood. A few students, un- 


for a discussion of a philosophy of religion 
for childhood. 

Table II shows that religious practices 
consisted of bedtime prayers, table pray- 
ers, Sunday school, and vacation church 
school. Regular Sunday school attendance 
had the highest frequency. “Now I lay 
me down to sleep” was the typical bedtime 
prayer. 


TABLE II 
RELIGIOUS Fy gs DURING 























DHOOD 
Fre- 
Item lquency| % 
1. Regular Sunday school. at- 
tendance 33 87 
2. “Now I lay me down to 
p= first bedtime 
31 82 
KS Table ; Sinan Pieeccenhatis | 25 66 
4. Atten vacation church 
school 24 63 
5. Family worship................. 20 53 
6. Doubted God wba He did 
not answer prayers.......... 2 5 
7. Taken to Sunday school......|_ 25 66 











Note items 6 and 7. Only five percent 
of these students doubted God when their 
prayers were not answered ; 66 percent of 
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them were taken to Sunday school, not 
merely told to go. 

Various studies of belief among college 
students reveal that most students do be- 
lieve in some way in God. Katz and All- 
port’ found in the distribution of opinions 
in the College of Liberal Arts upon the 
question of the Deity, that forty-three per- 
cent believed in an intelligent, friendly 
Being working in accordance with natural 
laws, and capable of communing with mor- 
tals by changing their attitudes toward 
nature through prayer. Twenty-one per- 
cent believed in an omnipotent personal 
Being, a creator of natural laws, whose 
favor is to be sought through worship 
and prayer. There does not seem to be 
any great danger that college students will 
become atheists.” 

Gilliland’ found, as indicated by the 
Thurstone-Chave attitude scales at three 
large universities and at three denomina- 
tional colleges, that few students are 
atheistic; that there is little sex difference 
in religious attitudes; and that denomina- 
tional college students have a more favor- 
able attitude by about three-fourths of a 
sigma than do university students. Nel- 
son’ in a study of religion in eighteen uni- 
versities found that only 7% ot the stu- 
dents were atheistic. 

Allport’ found that the ultra-orthodox 
or atheistic views of college students were 
developed prior to their entrance and that 
they tend to remain relatively unmodified 
in college. In respect to atheistic beliefs 
he found that “sixty-eight percent of 1,025 
students did not change from their original 
belief, but 16, 7 and 5 percent changed 
respectively one, two and three step posi- 
tions in an unorthodox direction. All 
other degrees of change in either direction 
showed a negligible percentage.” 

Table III presents findings which show 
how attendance at college had affected the 
religion of the thirty-eight students. Six- 
teen indicated no influence, ten found their 
beliefs confirmed, six became more open- 
minded, one became more liberal, one more 





®Footnote references will be found at end of 
article. 
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religious, and two started to doubt their 
earlier beliefs. The sixteen whose re- 
ligion was not influenced by college ex- 
perience included five Lutherans, four 
Methodists, three Presbyterians, two Con- 
gregationalists, one Catholic, and one 
Dutch Reformed. 

The fact that college did not seem to in- 
fluence student religion is a little disturb- 
ing. Further statement will be made on 
this point when the topic of science is pre- 
sented. The fact that only 26% found 


TABLE III 
EFFECT OF COLLEGE UPON STUDENT 























RELIGION 
Fre- 
Statement quency] % 
No effect : 16 42.1 
Confirmed childhood religious 
beliefs 10 26.3 
More open-minded.................. 6 15.8 
Doubt past beliefs.................. 2 5.3 
Questioning attitude................ 2 5.3 
More religious 1 2.6 
More liberal 1 2.6 











college confirming their childhood beliefs 
is a situation needing further investiga- 
tion before comment can be made. Ques- 
tions could be raised concerning the qual- 
ity of college teaching as well as the nature 
of childhood beliefs and the influences that 
affected them. Only one of the 38 stu- 
dents said that college had made him more 
religious, while one felt that college had 
made him more liberal. 

Attitude studies of college students re- 
veal that they generally become more liber- 
al as they progress from the freshman to 
the senior year. One might raise the ques- 
tion why only one at Morningside stated 
he had become more liberal. Further inves- 
tigation might reveal that attitudes toward 
religion are somewhat different from atti- 
tudes toward race, prohibition, capitalism, 
or patriotism. 

Students are concerned about the church 
while in college. The writer’ found that 
a freshman class listed several perplexities 
concerning the church. Eight wondered 
why they should go to church on Sunday 
when chapel attendance is required five 
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times weekly; thirteen questioned why 
one should go to church Sunday evening in 
addition to Sunday morning attendance; 
and twenty-five felt that many people at- 
tend church through a sense of duty rather 
than for spiritual benefit. 


Note that this questioning goes rather 
deeply into motives and values, and sug- 
gests that many attend church out of a 
sense of duty to someone, rather than as 
a response to a religious urge. 

Nelson’ reports that university students’ 
attitude toward the church was “favorable 
with reservation.” The present study of 
a church college, as indicated in Table IV, 
reveals a somewhat more favorable atti- 
tude toward the church. Twenty-eight 
students were “favorable to the church,” 
three strongly favorable, seven favorable 
with some reservation, and, significantly, 
no student was found to have a negative 
or antagonistic attitude. 

















TABLE IV 
ATTITUDE TOWARD THE CHURCH 
Interpretation Frequency 
Strongly favorable to the church.. 3 
Favorable to the church...._......_.... 28 
Favorable with some reservation.. 7 
Wavering in attitude... 0 
Slightly unfavorable 0 
Antagonistic.. 0 
Strongly antagonistic..................-.-- 0 








Horton’s study* revealed that students 
who leave the church did so, in most in- 
stances, prior to entering college. Nel- 
son’ found that freshmen are most favor- 
able toward Sunday observance and sen- 
iors less so. Thirty-three of the thirty- 
eight in this study stated that Wednesday 
college chapel was not a substitute for 
Sunday church attendance. Allport* found 
that the frequency of experience of a de- 
votional feeling among students is not 
materially different from that when they 
first entered college. However, based 
on students’ own estimates, there is a de- 
crease in the frequency and regularity of 
religious observance. Only one student 
stated that he thought prayer and church 
attendance were “all right but unneces- 


sary.” 

The conflict between science and re- 
ligion becomes serious for some students. 
Evolution, the historical interpretation of 
the Bible, the reliability of miracles, are 
some of the difficulties. The accompany- 
ing Table V reveals that thirty-three stu- 
dents of the thirty-eight recognized that 
a conflict exists between science and re- 
ligion; however, they did not lose their 
religion. Twenty-turee stated that church 
attendance increased during adolescence. 
Note that a number of the students report 
on more than one item. 














TABLE V 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCES DURING 
ADOLESCENCE 
Item Frequency 
1. My religion withstood the 
science conflict 33 
2. My church attendance in- 
creased during adolescence. 23 
3. Higher education has given 
rise to new doubts... 14 
4. College chapel has become a 
religious substitute for Sun- 
day church attendance... 5 
75 








Item one in this table is not altogether 
encouraging in that it implies the positive 
statement that science has not been ac- 
cepted. A typical student reply is: “I have 
always gone to church regularly and be- 
lieve in the church. When we studied 
evolution I mastered the material, made 
a good grade, but I did not make it a part 
of my religion. There are to many miss- 
ing links.” 

The fact that church attendance has 
increased for twenty-three members of 
the group is very encouraging. On the 
Morningside campus the Wednesday re- 
ligious chapel is generally accepted as 
very much worth while. Only a few give 
a negative reaction. This kind of a favor- 
able college chapel is not used as a substi- 
tute for church attendance. The “science 
and religion difficulty” cannot be dropped 
so readily. Knudson® states that the con- 
flict between religion and science is more 
apparent than real, and that science ap- 
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pears to be antagonistic in three ways: 
(1) The idea of God tends to be eliminated 
from human thought. (2) Man is de- 
throned from the central place in the uni- 
verse which he had previously been sup- 
posed to occupy. (3) A reign of law su- 
persedes the supernatural explanation of 
events. 

Others’ point out that whenever religi- 
ous leaders accept unscientific views, de- 
nounce scientific men, and intolerantly pro- 
mote unfounded views, they are antagon- 
istic. If one will only go back a few cen- 
turies, he will find unwarranted views 
against “cleanliness” that serve to illus- 
trate the point: 

“Living in filth was regarded by great 
numbers of holy men, who set an example 
to the church and to society, as an evidence 
of sanctity... . St. Abraham’s most strik- 
ing evidence of holiness was that for fifty 
years he washed neither his hands nor his 
feet. St. Sylvia never washed any part of 
her body save her fingers. .. . The lives of 
the saints dwell with complacency on the 
statement that, when sundry Eastern 
monks showed a disposition to wash them- 
selves, the Almighty manifested His dis- 
pleasure by drying up a neighboring 
stream until the bath which it supplied 
was destroyed.” 

It should be added, that when the ex- 
perimental attitudes used in science are 
applied to religion, they still require ex- 
perimental procedures in testing values. 
Attitudes of openmindedness, tolerance, 
reverence for facts, and above all, experi- 
mental use of religious values are import- 
ant. 

Several general conclusions seem to be 
warranted from this study, limited though 
it was in number of subjects and in geo- 
graphical area: 

1. The Sunday school teacher has the 
greatest general influence in the formation 
of childhood conceptions of God, Heaven, 
Hell, and the Devil. 

2. Childhood religious experiences of 
early and table prayers, attendance at 
Sunday and church vacation school, and 
family worship, definitely influenced the 
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religion of these college students. 

3. College experience changed child- 
hood religion very little. 

4. Science did not seem to change pre- 
vious religious beliefs. 

5. These college students have a very 
favorable attitude toward the church. 

6. College chapel is not a substitute for 
Sunday church. 

Several marginal difficulties appear 
which deserve serious consideration: 

1. Educators and psychologists in the 
field of religion might be disturbed at 
one of the findings, in that the study of 
science apparently did not influence the 
religious beliefs of all the students. 

2. The point was raised at the Iowa 
Academy of Science meeting, where this 
paper was read, that science teachers may 
not be making their teaching sufficiently 
specific. Or, inasmuch as some science 
teachers are so much afraid of conflict 
difficulties and how the reaction may come 
back on them, they are not giving adequate 
foundation material, in a scientific and rev- 
erent attitude ; so that generalization, per- 
sonal application, and integration of be- 
lief and conduct might result. 
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BASHFoRD, Sir Henry, Doctors in Shirt- 
sleeves. Veritas Press, 294 pages, $2.50. 
In the Lancet, a British medical journal, 

a few columns each week have been de- 

voted to “Grains and Scruples”—brief es- 

says by medical men on any and every sub- 
ject that might catch their fancy. Need- 
less to say, a good many of these brief es- 
says deal with the social, religious, and 
philosophical values which undergird the 
physician’s interpretation of life. Dr. 

Bashford has selected twenty-five for in- 

clusion in this book. 

In his essay on “Science and Spiritual 
Values,” Dr. Aitken centers attention on 
the point that the man who immerses him- 
self in natural science may easily assume 
that these same natural science laws are 
adequate to interpret psychological, vital, 
and spiritual phenomena—and there is no 
assurance that this is so. It may be that an 
entirely different, but equally reliable, set 
of laws govern man’s mental and spiritual 
life—and that “scientific” men may not be 
the ones most competent to understand 
and apply them. 

Dr. Kenneth Walker, in “Medicine and 
Philosophy,” makes the startling discovery 
that “Medicine has no philosophy. Doctors 
for the most part are without a creed... . 
At one time philosophy, religion, and 
medicine were close together. . .. With the 
modern physician it is entirely otherwise ; 
he has a thousand nostrums for the body 
but no word of comfort for the suffering 
spirit.” He quotes Professor Jung: 
“Among all my patients in the second half 
of life—that is to say, over thirty-five— 
there has not been one whose problem in 
the last resort was not that of finding a re- 
ligious outlook on life. . . .” The applica- 
tion is clear. 

Other essays deal, soberly or whimsic- 
ally, with a great variety of subjects—hob- 
bies, sports, experiences in India and with 
gardens—but underlying them all is a tone 
of wholesomeness of living, a feeling after 
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the values of life, and, more than occasion- 
ally, flashes of insight into the deeper 
meaning of spiritual resources the doctor 
may employ. 
Laird T. Hites. 
es SF SS 
BENNETT, JoHN C., Christian Realism. 

Scribners, 1941, 198 pages, $2.00. 

The term “realism” means so many 
things and is claimed by so many people in 
support of their own position that one is 
predisposed to be suspicious of a book 
bearing this title. However, the name of 
the author at once disarms suspicion, for 
there are few people in America who can 
see issues as realistically and state them as 
clearly as John Bennett. 

The book is the April selection of the 
Religious Book Club. Its five chapters 
deal with our new situation in politics and 
theology, God and_his activity, man and 
his possibilities, Christians in society, and 
the movement of redemption through 
Christ and the Church. An appendix deal- 
ing with the problem of evil contains less 
that is fresh than does the remainder of 
the book. 

The primary elements in our new situa- 
tion, says Dr. Bennett, are the end of the 
spiritual unity of the Christian West and 
the extension of political tyranny by vio- 
lence under conditions in which “nothing 
is too terrible to be possible.” There are 
dark days ahead for the European Church. 
American Christians must understand 
the situation, avoiding self-righteousness 
when churches elsewhere compromise un- 
der pressure; must help these churches to 
carry out their work under handicaps; 
must keep alive forms of Christian wit- 
ness that are impossible for them. For this 
task the new mood in theology in conjunc- 
tion with our empirical temper form an ap- 
propriate foundation if we will rise to our 
responsibilities. 

Among the strongly realistic notes 
which the author strikes is the need of 
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looking to the Bible for our conception of 
God as creator, God of righteousness, 
Lord of history, and redeemer. These cor- 
ner-stones of Hebrew-Christian faith are 
placed in the setting of modern events. 
The Christian view of man, requiring a 
balanced judgment of faith in human pos- 
sibilities and awareness of the stark real- 
ity of sin, justifies neither the optimism of 
our earlier liberalism nor the pessimism of 
the more extreme forms of contemporary 
continental theology. There is need of 
fresh emphasis upon the gospel of divine 
forgiveness. Only so can the self-righte- 
ousness which dulls effort and dims Chris- 
tian perspective be avoided. 

The strongest chapter in the book is that 
which deals with the place of Christ and 
the Church in the movement of redemp- 
tion. Though the author’s major emphasis 
is on the Jesus of history, Christ is “the 
beginning of a new environment for hu- 
manity.” The faults of the Church are 
faced realistically, but with confidence in 
its power to carry forward the stream of 
Christian devotion. “Periodically the 
Church is reformed by the scourge of ex- 
ternal circumstance and by the Spirit of 
God that is within it. We can see both fac- 
tors at work today.” 

The book is marked throughout by clear 
Christian insights, fresh applications of 
old truth, and a resilient faith. It is a tonic 
for despairing Christians in dark days. 

Georgia Harkness. 
xe SF SF 
BoucHErR, CHAUNCEY, and BRUMBAUGH, 

A. J., The Chicago College Plan, Re- 

vised and Enlarged after Ten Years. 

University of Chicago Press, 413 pages, 

$3.00. 

This volume, which was prepared for 
publication by Dr. Brumbaugh, Dean of 
the College, University of Chicago, is a 
revision of The Chicago College Plan, 
which appeared in 1935 under the author- 
ship of Dr. Boucher, at that time Dean of 
the College, now Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

Those who read this book will be en- 
abled to bring themselves up to date on the 
Chicago experiment. There is an account 
of the evolution of the idea of the New 
Plan in the 1920’s; of the steps prelimi- 
nary to the launching of the program 
which were taken in 1930-31 ; of the intro- 
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duction of the plan in the fall of 1931; and 
of the changes and developments which 
have taken place during the ensuing ten 
years. 

The authors present a clear picture of 
the Chicago College Plan. In order to fin- 
ish the so-called College, a student must 
complete during his freshman and sopho- 
more years seven year-courses, five of 
which are required and two elective. The 
five required courses are English composi- 
tion, humanities, physical science, bio- 
logical science, and social science. The two 
elective courses may be chosen from the 
offerings of various departments. In order 
to complete a course, a student must pass 
a comprehensive examination, prepared 
and administered by the College Board of 
Examiners. 

Under the Chicago plan, faculty mem- 
bers organize the courses and teach them 
co-operatively. Also, the comprehensive 
examinations are prepared and given co- 
operatively, under the supervision of the 
University Board of Examiners. While 
the authors are convinced that students are 
receiving a more thorough general cultural 
education under the New Plan than they 
received under the Old Plan, they do not 
claim that a college cannot serve its stu- 
dents well which retains the conventional 
system of holding individual professors 
responsible for getting results in the 
courses they teach. 

One might venture the opinion that per- 
haps the details of the New Plan are not 
the significant elements in the Chicago ex- 
periment. The authors clearly indicate 
that there have been changes since the 
plan was first announced. For instance, 
term grades based upon class work are 
given, as well as course grades based upon 
comprehensive examinations; and the in- 
structional staff works cooperatively with 
the board in preparing the comprehensive 
examinations. The organization of in- 
structional materials into year-courses and 
the determination of grades upon the 
single criterion of performance on exam- 
inations are not new in this country. 

The authors would be the first to admit 
that many of the activities and procedures 
described in this volume are used in other 
good colleges and universities today—sur- 
vey courses, new-type examinations, stu- 
dent guidance and personnel work, study 
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guides or syllabi—to name only a few. 
Perhaps the true significance of the 
New Plan lies, not in the details of pro- 
cedure followed, but in the recognition 
which has been given in a great research 
institution to the importance of providing 
the best possible program of general cul- 
tural education on the junior college level. 
College officials quite generally have been 
stimulated and heartened by the Chicago 
experiment, and have felt encouraged to 
undertake improvements in their own in- 
structional programs. The evidence is that 
the Chicago people are dead in earnest, 
and that they are getting results of which 
they may feel proud. It is perhaps unim- 
portant whether or not other institutions 
shall adopt details of procedure followed 
at Chicago; but it is highly desirable that 
they shall imbibe the spirit of the experi- 
ment known as the Chicago College Plan. 
R. B. Parsons. 

xs Se SF 


CuNNINGHAM, WILLIAM F., The Pivotal 
Problems of Education—An Introduc- 
tion to the Christian Philosophy of Ed- 
ucation. Macmillan, 588 pages. $3.00 
Dr. Cunningham has produced a text- 

book designed to give an “overview” of 

the four great problems in education from 
the point of view of the Catholic Church. 

The whole field is traversed under heads 

dealing with objectives, materials, meth- 

ods, and administration. 

The point of view from which the au- 
thor works is that of a professor in a col- 
lege department of education in which the 
supreme emphasis is laid on the value of 
Christian teaching and living as a factor 
in “man-making.” The positions taken on 
such questions as what education is, what 
men need, how they learn, and what they 
gain from well-directed discipline are 
those which are likely to be approved by 
fellow Christian teachers in other insti- 
tutions, whether they be state schools or 
those sponsored by some religious agency. 

The reviewer, not a Catholic, finds it 
difficult to accept some of the positions to 
which the author gives expression. These 
are concerned mostly with questions on 
which various groups of scholars hold 
divergent views. For instance, the sen- 
tence, “Come follow me,” was spoken to 
an individual with. great riches and a dis- 
regard of the poor. The subject of cel- 


ibacy was not relevant to the situation. 
Also, it seems to do Jesus less than is His 
due to interpret the three great tempta- 
tions which followed his baptism as mov- 
ing on the level of sensuous appeals, how- 
ever human that may seem to be. 

Then, thinking of practical issues in 
school work, one finds it difficult to make 
a supernaturalist philosophy responsible 
for stating and defending a number of 
abstract tenets. Divine grace affords full 
salvation on condition of that very sort 
of cooperation which is, or would be, re- 
quired, were another set of details to be 
described as supernaturalism. 

For example, human functions operate 
as providence rather than as chance, but 
grace avails in other theologies also. One 
finds, again, that supreme emphasis is 
placed on the value of Christian beliefs 
and practices as a means of motivation 
for high endeavor in the process of learn- 
ing. This position seems not a little weak- 
ened by a plain assertion that for certain 
schools wherein such motivation may be 
held to be in force, “the greatest single 
influence in the training of the faculties” 
of those schools has been the Central 
Association of College and Secondary 
Schools. 


One can form a fair estimate of Dr. 
Cunningham’s work only when he holds 
it in mind that he is writing to meet a 
particular need. He has been working 
on a text to be used in the University of 
Notre Dame where faculty, administra- 
tion, and predominant student enrollment 
are Catholic. This text, one estimates to 
be well adapted to meet the needs at that 
place and at any other where similar con- 
ditions prevail. 

For scholars and educators not par- 
ticipating in that system, it cannot be 
expected that the volume will express 
acceptable ideas on many points. The 
superiority of the Catholic Church in doc- 
trines, in the efficacy of its personality 
building agencies, and in the approach to 
scientific conclusions through prior belief, 
is sure to be rejected. The emphasis 
placed on the value of religion as an in- 
tegral factor in youth development will 
be largely approved. That Catholic schools 
should be granted funds out of public 
taxation is a proposition likely to raise 
sundry practical, as well as theoretical 
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problems. 

As a text book for schools other than 
those of the Catholic Church, this is not 
likely to be acceptable. As an authorized 
and a fair exposition of the philosophy 
upon which Catholic education is based, 
and as a statement of the policies which 
Catholic clergy strive to put into opera- 
tion, this book will be a valuable source 


of information. 
Harry G. Dildine. 
es SF SS 
Harpy, Epwarp Rocuiz, Jr.—Militant 

In. Earth: Twenty Centuries of the 

Spread of Christianity. Oxford U. 

Press, 255 pages, $3.00. 

Twenty centuries of Christian history is 
a wide spread for one book. The multi- 
tude of movements, of places:and persons, 
that pass before you-as you travel down 
the centuries is a bit bewildering. Your 
impression is similar to_that of riding a 
transcontinental train and* watching the 
varying landscape as it flashes’ past your 
window. But we are indebted to the 
author for undertaking to bring an outline 
of Christian history within the compass of 
two hundred and fifty-five pages. You do 
get something of the sweep of history 
from this survey and ‘a profound respect 
for this institution, the Christian Church, 
which has spanned the centuries, for, as 
the author states in his preface, “Of all the 
factors in our civilization, the Christian 
Church alone has possessed a continuous 
existence, in institution as well as idea, 
since the days of the Roman Empire. It 
could say of all the other factors in the 
modern world, “I was there when you 
were born!” 

Some may carp at the title “Militant in 
Earth.” But one must always first under- 
stand the sense in which a writer uses a 
word. The author gives the hint of the 
connotation when he states that it is his 
purpose to tell of the belief and behavior 
of the ecclesia militans, “the fighting as- 
sembly” of the followers of Jesus, his book 
being the story of one part of its spiritual 
battle. 

It is too bad that this story of the spread 
of Christianity could not be made the pos- 
session of more people today. Modern 
Christians are sadly lacking in an histor- 
ical sense. Even a meager understanding 
of the vicissitudes and problems that have 
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confronted the Christian Church, the bat- 
tles it has fought, some won, some lost, the 
varying forms its creed and its institution 
have taken during the course of the cen- 
turies—even a meager understanding 
would be a corrective for many of the 
vagaries and wind-blown doctrines of the 
present day. 

One of the very interesting interpreta- 
tions in this volume is the value given to 
the monastic movement in the perspective 
of the long history of Christianity. “The 
early hermits in Egypt and then in other 
countries of the East, turned their backs 
on the church as well as on the world in 
the quest of simplicity and God. Yet by 
that very act they qualified themselves to 
influence both church and world as they 
could not have done otherwise.” We in 
America, with our creed of activism and 
very slavish accommodation to the spirit 
of the age, are apt to scout the value of the 
monastic idea and thereby fail not only 
rightly to envisage monasticism in relation 
to its time, but also to recognize that the 
modern church should maintain a certain 
degree of detachment from the spirit of 
the time if it is to carry any permanent in- 
fluence beyond the present era. 

The book closes with an epilogue, telling 
of modern developments in the Christian 
church and noting the rise of the ecumeni- 
cal movement; coincident with the emer- 
gence of extreme nationalism. 

Victor E. Marriott. 
es SF SF 


KiLpatricK, Witit1AM HEeEarp, Group 
Education for a Democracy. Associa- 
tion Press, $2.00. 

In impressively clear, simple language, 
Dr. Kilpatrick opens the discussion 
which forms his book. Without allowing 
his point of view to be compromised by 
existing school practices, he stresses those 
elements which could make modern educa- 
tion an effective apprenticeship in demo- 
cratic living and so a dependable prepara- 
tion for citizenship. Part I deals with the 
demands of the social situation today, part 
II with the learning process, and part III 
with the underlying principles of a phil- 
osophy of education. 

This volume should be helpful to those 
who wish to learn the main trends in mod- 
ern education. For‘those who are already 
students of these trends, the book offers 
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nothing new in principle, though a number 
of arresting formulations. Indeed, it is, 
for the most part, a collection of papers 
and addresses delivered by the author dur- 
ing the last twenty years. But these have 
been organized and augmented to give a 
fine emphasis upon group participation as 
a training ground. Furthermore, there are 
numerous passages throughout the book 
which awaken the reader to deeper sensi- 
tivity to certain principles of education. 
Here are examples chosen at random: 
“You can directly hurt (the child), but 
only indirectly can you help.” (154) “It 
is the practice, not the authority, that 
brings about the leartiing.” (175) “This 
ever-growing, intelligent self-direction of 
life in the light of increasing insight and 
foresight, this taking ever more into ac- 
count and better, this is perhaps the main 
sign and evidence of growth as we further 
define what we mean by ‘more of a per- 
son’”’. (152, italics mine) “It is with live- 
issue unsolved problems that citizens have 
to deal. Young people must therefore be- 
gin early to study such live-issue unsolved 
problems. To study solved problems— 
dead issues—is no adequate preparation 
for dealing with live problems; the tech- 
nique of study is different.” (196, italics 
mine. ) 


With Dr. Kilpatrick’s philosophy this 
reviewer is almost wholly in accord. I dis- 
agree in some detailed matters, such as his 
suggestion that much significant change 
could be brought about in three half-gen- 
erations, and in the implied definition in 
his words, “happiness, that is, the good 
life of other people.” But there is one ma- 
jor disagreement. Dr. Kilpatrick several 
times makes the statement, “Our ultimate 
reliance is on the pursuit of intelligence.” 
(17, 207, et als.) On the other hand, I be- 
lieve that our ultimate reliance must be 
upon that kind of interaction between in- 
dividuals and groups which compounds 
perspectives. Kilpatrick recognizes the 
importance and function of “free and full 
discussion” (p. 17), but he makes it sub- 
ordinate to intelligence. 


Intelligence is a tremendous human re- 
source. It provides for the exploration 
and use of the perspective which one has 
at any given time. Yet, even as we say 
this, we must note that, if one is in trouble 
or is dealing with live issues, intelligence 


limits him to seeking only those ways of 
proceeding that are within his perspective. 
Again giving intelligence its due, I agree 
with Kilpatrick when he emphasizes the 
fact that “a group culture can itself be so 
built as to increase the actual intelligence 
of its aggregate group members. . . . There 
are no limits to the aggregate social intel- 
ligence that can be built. . .. The common 
man can actually think better (sense and 
solve many harder problems) than for- 
merly he could” (pp. 182-187). This up- 
building of the mind that uses a culture by 
intellectually upbuilding a culture is a re- 
markable occurrence.. ~ 

However, the greatest achievement of 
intelligence is, I believe, neither of these. 
It consists in seeking out and providing 
those situations most favorable to creative 
interaction, because thereby intelligence 
subjects itself to the criticism and trans- 
formation of perspectives other than its 
own, whether this intelligence pertains to 
an individual or the “aggregate group.” 
Therefore, creative interaction is more 
than intelligence, and deeper than intelli- 
gence. Let us summarize the reasons. 
First, creative interaction progressively 
delivers intelligence from its inevitable 
biases and limitations. Second, creative in- 
teraction creates personality, including in- 
telligence. — : 

Like a powerful. rush of water, intelli- 
gence by itself can sink us deeper. into the 
pits that our individual interests some- 
times dig for us at the very time when we 
are sure that we are making culture hum 
or at least making progress. By intelli- 
gence alone we cannot discern those goods 
which we do not now want but which, 
should they become operative in our lives, 
could rectify the mutual destructiveness of 
our present wanted goods. Our present 
national and international situations are 
only too thorough demonstrations that we 
cannot make intelligence our ultimate re- 
liance. Creative interaction is the only 
way, it seems to me, by which these unfelt 
and undiscerned, rectifying and trans- 
forming goods from beyond the bounds of 
our present wants and goods can enter into 
our lives and become operative there. 
Creative interaction is the compounding of 
perspectives. It is the chief reliance for 
the.democratic way of progress. 


Regina Westcott Wieman. 
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PauMER, ALBERT W., Come, Let Us Wor- 
ship. Macmillan, 136 pages, $1.50. 

In the words of the author the purpose 
of this little book is: “To throw light on 
the problems of the small church, whether 
urban or rural ; to give ministers new pow- 
er to analyze their problems and fresh 
courage to move toward their solution; 
and to inspire choirs and congregations 
with an informed interest in the coopera- 
tive task of serving the community 
through better services of public worship.” 
Dr. Palmer is a recognized leader in the 
field of public worship, and is well known 
to many American ministers through the 
wide use of several of his books on the 
work of the minister. 

The author recognizes the great need of 
the human heart for the experience of real 
worship. This need is especially acute in 
communities served by the smaller 
churches which, far too often, are poorly 
equipped in buildings and leadership. He 
characterizes worship as “a thrilling ex- 
perience,” but hastens to add that it is “the 
most basic means we have of changing hu- 
man nature and transforming character.” 
“This changed human nature is not merely 
a matter of intellectual conviction—Real 
worship, radiant with spiritual power and 
suffused with a sense of the divine pres- 
ence, taps the deeper levels of our spiritual 
insight and releases emotional power.” 

With a view to helping our smaller 
churches realize this experience he dis- 
cusses in ten brief chapters such practical 
matters as the needs of the congregation, 
preaching and worship, the Bible and wor- 
ship, literary materials for worship pro- 
grams, organizing the service, buildings 
and accessories of worship, educating the 
congregation, worship for youth, and dan- 
gers to be avoided. 

The book is well written. The author’s 
style is simple and direct, but forceful. 
While presenting his theory of worship, 
he has made his treatment practical. The 
book is rich in suggestions for the help of 
those who struggle with the problem of 
providing services of worship in smaller 
churches. 

The chief criticism which may be made 
on the book is the emphasis placed on the 
formal and ritualistic elements of worship. 
This is particularly true in his chapter on 
“The Accessories of Worship.” Many 
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churches are opposed to the use of ritual- 
ism, preferring to have a service of a more 
democratic and informal nature. Those 
desiring a greater emphasis on evangelism 
will find objection to the author’s treat- 
ment of this matter. However, this fact 
should not keep them from benefitting 
from the many helpful suggestions in 
other parts of the book. 

H. I. Hester. 
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Parker, DeWitt H., Experience and 
Substance, an Essay in Metaphysics. 
U. of Michigan Press, 1941, 358 pages, 
$3.00. 


“Standing out in contrast with man’s 
passionate interest in the transient objects 
and events of his environment is his meta- 
physical interest in the eternal.” With this 
statement, Professor Parker opens an en- 
gaging restudy of idealism. He moves 
steadily forward with literary grace as 
well as with incisive logic. The result is 
a treatise which clergymen and editors as 
well as teachers of philosophy, will read 
with profit. 


He closes his book with an appraisal 
which demonstrates his range of interest. 
“In the creative process in which we are 
co-workers with God, we are given the 
opportunity for victory and love, for 
beauty and for virtue which is its own 
reward. To ask more is to ask for what 
God himself cannot give. . . . To under- 
stand that in creation born of love is hap- 
piness, is the wisdom of Plato and Chris- 
tianity ; to know that to be is to suffer and 
that death is peace is the wisdom of 
Buddhism.” He dedicates the book to the 
memory of his son, Dewitt W., who died 
in action in Spain (a volunteer) in 1938. 


Throughout the treatise, much impor- 
tance is attached to the influence of lan- 
guage and other means of conveying ideas. 
“Objects may be present and yet not be 
known because no concepts are available at 
the time through which they canbeknown.” 
This is his general thesis of interchange. 
The author distinguishes between the 
minimum observed and the interpretation 
which is made. He is always an idealist 
and certain to stress the person. “The 
meaning may seem to be in the word as 
if it belonged there, but that is illusion. 
Rather the meaning is there because some- 
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one put it there. ... Basically every con- 
cept is a mode of belief, a judgment say- 
ing: “There are things of such and such 
a character’ ; and again, “There are reasons 
for believing that all acts are acts of voli- 
tion’.” 

The book abounds in live issues. For 
example, two phases of the self, namely, 
the “Focal” and the “Matrix” self, are 
elucidated. The matrix self, in his view, 
provides the stability, while the focal self 
consists of that activity or complex of 
activity now in operation: the present 
thought or the present impulse. Also—‘A 
false judgment, or mistaken or wrong ac- 
tion belongs within the intelligible unity 
of the self together with true judgments 
and right actions, because a judgment is 
a false one, or an action wrong through 
inconsistency with the world picture of 
incompatibility with life plan.” Apart 
from the background of the matrix self 
they are not false or wrong. 


He finds that the central core of the 
self is desire. “Desire underlies all sym- 
bols and judgments. It creates the world 
picture, and life plan is a formulation of 
what it seeks.” The world picture and the 
life desire are correlative, each depending 
upon the limitations of the other. A self 
with a narrow world view falls outside, 
not inside, one with a wider view.””’ Much 
is made of the life plan and of satisfac- 
tion. According to this view, human pur- 
pose tends to be included in desire. He 
holds that the final good can be defined 
only in terms of desire, for “the life- 
desire is still a desire, only a deeper stra- 
tum enveloping our simpler propensities, 
encouraging some of these and inhibiting 
others, thus making out of them an in- 
tegral pattern.” 


“Experience and Substance” is a chap- 
ter of rare clarity. Independence, or the 
dependence upon an underlying substance, 
an issue over which the theologians carry 
on a perpetual debate, is succinctly stated. 
The other phases there reviewed are 
“Causal Efficacy’ and “Conservation 
Through Time.” In these the author re- 
jects the materialist view that experience 
is a mere property of the body or brain 
and insists rather that there is no reason 
why experience should not be substance. 
Under his pen experience takes on vitality 
and becomes substance. 


In his fascinating chapter on the “The- 
ory of Relation” he differs with Josiah 
Royce and attempts to deviate from the 
Aristotelian tradition. This difference is 
between uniqueness or self-identity of a 
theory in contradistinction to those as- 
pects of its nature which it owes to rela- 
tions. He holds that “the qualities in the 
unity are the empirical thing to which any 
one of them may be attributed.” The 
question of the individual and the univer- 
sal come under review to good purpose. 


“Creativity” finds a champion in this 
author. “What we call the relatively con- 
stant factors in the experiences analysed 
are causes. ... The operation of this 
factor is an utterly luminous fact and is, 
as we shall see, the paradigm from which 
our very concept of causality is derived. 
In this fact we are witnesses of the proc- 
ess of creation itself.” The author relates 
theology and metaphysics. In his “Inter- 
pretation of the Eternal” he deals with 
the idea of God, the validity and the hints 
of mystical experience, the arguments for 
and against a religious interpretation, the 
metaphysical function of God and the 
special relationship between man and the 
eternal. 

The problem of evil is not evaded. 
What the thesis here may lose through 
its brevity is more than matched by the 
author’s reliance upon aesthetic and eth- 
ical values elsewhere discussed. He con- 
tends that it is because ours is not a world 
in which we are cooperating without 
strain and with knowledge, but a world 
of overlapping and competing individuals 
with restricted areas of control, a world 
of contingency and ignorance. Even God 
cannot foretell, since He does not control 
all the future. Rather than a harmony 
and exact knowledge, there is frustration, 
defeat and disillusionment. These are 
evils, but they are also opportunities for 
good without which our world would 
seem to us, finally, no good at all, unable 
to provide for the moral and aesthetic 
values, comedy and tragedy. “The good 
is never anything to be kept, but some- 
thing to be created anew.” 

Professor Parker offers chapters upon 
Universals and Experience where he joins 
battle with both the nominalist and the 
realist. Other chapters treat “Space,” 
“Temporal Experience” and “Finite and 
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Infinite.” The chapters upon “Causality” 
and “The Nature of Value” are given 
more than one hundred closely reasoned 
pages. These constitute both a survey of 
the chief philosophies contending for our 
adherence and his own admirable theory 
of value. 
Edward W. Blakeman. 
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Pratt, JAMES BissELL, Can Ke Keep The 
Faith? Yale University Press, 218 
pages, $2.75. 


This book is racy, whimsical, serious, 
sensible, profound, philosophical, and al- 
together Christian. It excites me greatly. 

Its author, distinguished professor of 
philosophy at Williams College, projected 
the writing of this book thirty-five years 
ago when he was beginning his work as a 
college teacher. In the meantime he has 
produced a classic in the psychology of re- 
ligion, The Religious Consciousness, and 
numerous other important works on the 
meeting-points of religion and philosophy 
in the realm of the spirit. Now in this 
latest (we hope not his last) book, a vivid 
personality and a straight-thinking mind 
has fulfilled a self-made contract by sum- 
ming up the fruits of a lifetime of thought 
on the Christian religion. 

Though the author undertakes no speci- 
fic discussion of religious education, this 
volume for a number of reasons will be 
immensely heartening to religious edu- 
cators. For one thing, Christianity is de- 
fined historically as the Christian tradi- 
tion. If this is what Christianity is, re- 
ligious education has an indispensable 
function. 

Professor Pratt’s forthright champion- 
ship of religious liberalism is refreshing. 
This approach, he believes, is not yet ready 
for the funeral being given it by many of 
its critics! ‘Not liking some doctrines that 
some liberals have held, and being eager, 
like the Athenians, for some new thing, 
they have set up a man of straw, named it 
liberalism, tilted against it like Don Quix- 
ote, and then felt like little Jack Horner.” 
(This sentence is a good sample of the 
author’s wit and pungency.) Professor 
Pratt himself tilts at the New Super- 
naturalism with thrusts that are genial but 
devastating. The “snappy paradoxes” of 
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some writers of this school are “the fire- 
crackers with which they celebrate their 
Declaration of Independence from the re- 
strictions of reason.” If “revelation re- 
mains inaccessible even when it is re- 
vealed,” as Kraemer declares, God keeps 
his secrets well. Doubtless the exponents 
of this school will say that Professor Pratt 
has not understood them. To which he 
might reply that anyone who rejects rea- 
son as an approach to truth could hardly 
hope to be understood by a philosopher. 

With the author’s insistence upon the 
spirit of free inquiry in religion goes an 
equally strong concern for the emotions, 
sentiments, and living springs of action. 
I have nowhere seen a saner treatment of 
the function of Christian symbolism. 
Symbols must mean something and must 
point beyond themselves to reality. But 
without the emotional power of a symbol- 
ism socially generated and imparted by 
contagion to the children of each new gen- 
eration, Christianity would be greatly im- 
poverished. Ours is not an age likely to 
generate new symbols, but the constructive 
and discriminating use of old ones is of 
crucial importance. The relevance of this 
position to religious education, and par- 
ticularly to worship, is so direct as to re- 
quire no elaboration. 

To the title question of the book, Pro- 
fessor Pratt gives an answer that is both 
sobering and deeply encouraging. Re- 
ligions have died before. Conceivably 
Christianity may pass from the earth as 
did the faiths of Egypt and Babylon, 
Greece and Rome. Much in the contempo- 
rary scene suggests a decline that could 
easily be the precursor of death. But the 
author does not expect this to happen. 
Intellectually Christianity is too true, spir- 
itually the gospel of Christ is too vital, to 
be thus defeated. It is the author’s faith 
that it will be steadily transformed into 
something finer, “ever nearer the truth, 
from glory to glory.” Yet should Chris- 
tianity die, there would still be God! And 
in His will is our peace. 

To read this book in the midst of cur- 
rent confusion, theological and political, 
is to rejoice and be stirred to fresh cour- 
age. We can keep the faith. But shall we? 


Georgia Harkness. 
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